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foreword 



1 he Kducation Commission of I he Slates has expressed continu- 
ing concern about early childhood education in the conviction that the 
states must accord higher priority to the formalise years before first 
grade, fn the face of ir.adequ »tc resources and conflicring pressures 
for funds, I owever. few states have been able or willing to allocate 
significant emphasis to the preprimary years. And there has been 
little information available to indicate the variety of possible ap- 
proaches and their relative costs to interested law niakc r s, educators 
and c it i/ens. 

I bis report is intended to provide state-level | obey makers with 
basic data about the most important alternatives which should be con- 
sidered as a state initiates or expands its programs Kr verv young 
children, h points out that several effective approaches could be 
implemented at suhslantiallv less cost than conventional classroom 
kindergartens and preschools, It is the work of a 2bm°mhcr task 
force on c*rly childhood education, appointed in the fall of lV“{| and 
funded with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. An 
initial background paper was drafted by I)r. Glen Nininicht oT the 
far West Laboratory for Kducalional Research and Development. It 
was further developed In Mrs. S.;llv V. Allen, KGS project coordi- 
nator. in light of task force meetings in December 197(1 and Kchruaiv 
I D7 | . This lepott. which was approved In the KGS steering commit- 
tee in April 1971, i the result. Dr. Nininkht served as consult, ml to 
the task force throughout its delib rations. 

Included here also arc several tallies which indcate ongoing 
state efforts in kindergarten and prekindergar ten programs. The 



inhumation has been compile! on the basis of questionnaires dis- 
tributed to the slates. 

The task forte, whose members indude political and cducaiiunal 
leaders concerned about early childhood development. represents 
varied backgrounds and outlooks from across the count iv- Our dis- 
cussions have, to say the least, been lively It was newer assumed that 
sut h a diverse group could agree unanimously on the wide range <>j 
issues coveted in this report. But there is strong agreement among the 
task force members th.it the report presents the mo.>t elfectivc and 
feasible ways that states might initiate and develop programs for 
children v<» linger than six. It ts hoped that the Kdiic.it inn Commission 
of the Stat.es will he able to assist stales in their effort to implement the 
report. 

Special mention should be made of the contribvitions ot lames 
Ha/lelt, r.CS director of elemental y and secondary education, who 
has provided general direction of he h( S early childhood ptogium, 
Russell Vlaandcrcn. IT’S director of research who assisted in the 
research aspects « »f the project; and Adrienne Sack who. with devo- 
tion and good humor, typed innumerable versions of this icpott. 



Calvin L. Ramplon, Covernor of I'tah 

( chairman. K(iS harly Childhood 
Kctui ation Task I orce 
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summary of recommendations 
and alternatives 



I he states >nouJ(l provide support for development;*] programs 
for children '..Hinder than six, the standard first tirade entry age. The 
majot ihrusi of sue It programs should be (a y strengthening the role 
of the family as the first and most fundamental influeiue on child 
development; (h) the early detection of seiious health and education 
handicaps; and ted the provision <if remedial health and education 
programs for all preschool children who nerd special services. 

A statewide, public ly supported earlv education effoit should l>e 
based on the udlowing minimum ohjec lives: 

1 . To develop ways to reach the families of voting children and 
to strengthen their capnc ity for paretiting. 

2. To involve parents in the formal education of their childien 
direc tlv and through the dec i siorwnakmg process. 

V To provide for the health, safetv and psvc ludogical needs of 
v» ung i hildren. 

4. To sit <n t the cdin.itional process that will contribute to the 
development of individuals who will he able to solve a vaiietv 
of problems and are willing to tiv to solve them. 

.V To lav a foundation for improvements that should lake place 
in the eatlv vears of schooling to nuke it mote responsive tn 
the needs of children. 

An analvsis of federal priorities and programs indicates th »t it 
will he up to the slates to cam I he major burden of eailv childhood 
programs and to coordinate theii efforts with the main ongoing 
federally supported programs. Indications arc that in the near luture. 
feder al legislation wih recpiiic a coordinated state planning mecha- 
nism. Cano dination of the more than 30(1 feder al pingrams fm voung 
children, administered hv agent iev is urgently needed 



Organizational Structure at the State Level 

How early childhood programs arr administered at the state 
level will substantially affect the impact <i net nature of the slate effoit. 
I he primarv need is for a mechanism in coordinate ovcrlappmu 
federal and state programs. 

Whatever auenev is assii»ncd -?r created to assume general respon- 
sibility |oi the administration of state early c hildhood programs, it 
should have at least the following func tiems: 

a. To supervise all state and federal funds for earlv i hildhood 
programs; 

h. I o analyze, make recommendation- about and (ocrnlijiate all 
stale and federally funded programs for the development <d 
early childhood personnel; 

c . To develop a in istcr plan for eailv childhood pmt’ianis. stall 
and funding across the state; 

d To analyze and develop in oniinend.u ions for slate certifica- 
tion elloits related to <-ai Iv c hildhood personnel: 

e. lei develop .i system of car Iv diagnosis of children's needs and 
of parental traininu and involvement in their c hildren's cdu- 
c aticai; 

f. I'o make recommendations ic^aidint' stale standards for pii- 
v ate. fiat ti< ularlv franc hised, earlv < hildhood prot’iams; 

U* To sec ve as an advot ate and promoter of prourams to meet the 
roeds c d all viiiiiu; children in the stale oral to stimulate the 
development of postsciond.il v and inseivice training pro- 
grams foi eailv childhood personnel. 

Allct native stmc lines to be tni>idcicd include: 

l. Assignment of t'cneral responsibility for e.u [v c hildhood pio- 
Hiarns to an e.sistirn; jt»cm\ alicadv adminisici im; prouiams. 
such as the state derailment of education, health or social 
sciviiCs. A division ol eailv childhood education should he 
established vviihin the dcpai trnent un! fie headed bv a pio- 
!essioiia) v\ith sutlic ient lank and i esponsibilitv to be ol 
influence 

2 I he establishment of an olticc ol child development as an 
independent stale .u»c m v , headed bv a commissioner ol child 
development appointed l»v the novel not. to administer all 
state programs !m ihildien vournjer than sj\ A special advi- 
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sore boaru ol heads of pu hi u and private agcn< i« emuerned 
with early childhood would be c reated. 

V The establishment of a state child c.tre eoordinat mg < mi* a il in 
the (governor's office. Members would represent parents. 
public 1 agencies and private groups with an interrM m chil- 
dren's services. The council would be icspon-ibh i<a s’.itc- 
wicle planning, coordination and evaluation 

Alternative Stats Program Approaches 

The recommendations and alternatives suggested for state action 
are based upon four assumptions. (I) the Male has a responsibility to 
the total population; (2) the states must ckvemp some equitable basis 
for the allocation of funds; (?) a stale program should take into con- 
sideration ilie possible participation by oilier agencies in the funding 
of programs; (4) a slate will probably have to phase m the program 
over number of \ ears. 

The alternatives include: 

1. States should consider a comprehensive approach* including 
c hildicn vounger than three and their parents because, after the initial 
expense, such a program could be operated at low cost; the ability to 
make earls diagnoses would strengthen all other programs; and some 
clay care services will he required for the age group in any case. Such 
a program would be developed through demonstration parent edu- 
cation 'enters with diagnostic services and clay care programs. 

2. States should consider programs for three four- and five- 
\ ear-old children which provide training her ibem and their parents 
in their homes. 

a. Several piograms could be developed which provide limited 
training for parents to work with their own children, such as 
a parent c hild toy lending library. 

h. l‘ar eiil-or icnlcd television programming, building on .Sesame 
Sweet or a similar series, could hr used to assist parent* to 
work with their children and m aximi/e existing children's 
lelev is ion programs. 

<. lather of the two above approaches could be rendered more 
cflcctivc at relatively little additional cost bv adding a home 
visit bv a qualified professional teacher or aide who would 
wor k w it h both parents and c hitdren in the home situation. 

cl. Special television programs for children, like Sesame Street, 
could offer important earlv educational opportunities, ul- 
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though they should not he expected to fill children s needs 
without supplementary efforts. 

3. A combined approach, which provides a classroom expcricrn e 
for children in addition to a home visit program and uses tclevbion as 
an instructional aid, offers the benefits of patent mvolvenenl in edu- 
cation at home hut also social growth by giving childten j > r « i c i i c c in 
shat inn and working together in a group. 

4. States should consider alternative programs lor three-. loin 
and fivc-N ear-olds in a .lassroom situation 

a. The state might provide aid to ihildicn to attend existing 
private preschool and or kindergarten programs if no public 
programs exist . 

b, The state might encourage the expansion of dnv cate pto- 
grams and preside Mipport foi an educational component in 
them, including special staff training and provisions fm 
parental invob. enter.!. 

e. An effective state pre, grain could be developed hv expanding 

the existing Head Start effort tu more fi>c~, four- ami (luce- 
year-olds. Special steps should be taken to avoid administra- 
tive duplication. It might not be necessary to pre ►vide suppor- 
tive health, dental and nutritional services to all youngsters. 

d. Television progra ms. like Sesame Street, could be used to 
supplement educational eflorts. One possibility is to build 
classroom efforts around T.V.. bringing < hi Ed i en and ic.u hers 
together to \ irw the program and then expand cm il , 

e It 1 * not recommended that states establish formal classroom 
preschool programs for all three- and four-vea r -olds because 
there is no evidence that all children need a structured gtotip 
experience i^ they are receiving some kind of systematic liain- 
ingand because there are viable, less expensive diernatives. 

f. Where states have already initial "d kindergarten programs for 
five-ycar-olch. these programs should be retained but revital- 
ized through such effoits as substantial state, support; flexible 
ceitification laws; minimum instructional standards; special 
programs for parent involvement; and single sessions. 

g The states should develop methods to regulate die standards 
of private kindergartens, particularly those being established 
in 1 he rapidly expanding franchising cflori, hut flexibility 
should l)e kev 
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Priorities a..d Methods for Implementation 

It is assumed l fiat even if a state chooses low cost parent child 
programs, limitations of resources and staff will necessitate t he estab- 
lishment of initial priorities. The following alternative priorities are 
s invested. 

I. II a state is able to predict a lack of trained personnel for 
kindergarten and prekindergurten programs. it might adopt 
as its first priority the development of postsecondai y and in- 
service programs for professional and other positions. 

2 A state might focus first on the development of an earl\ diag- 
nosis system -and pci sonnet to administer it -which would 
determine the need for various alternative programs. 

3 1 lie state could consider establishing a limited numhei of 
model demonstration centers. Ihji t lie federal government lias 
developed a number of such centers which should fu LI ill I lie 
need for experimenial programs. 

I Aiiothrr approach would lie to sene lirst the children with 
the greatest need, particularly those from iow-inconie homes, 
of ethnic ' id minority groups and t he handicapped. 

?. The beginnings of a state program miglu be dec eloped hv 
stale subsidization of an educational component at existing 
dav care and in<1u si r ial E v established center., for four- and 
fivc-vcar-olds. 



Training and Certifying Quality Personnel 

Teachers and administiators for earlv childhood education must 
evidence qualifications and training different from their counterparts 
working with older children. Certification procedures and teacher 
training programs should rellcct this fact. For I lie effeu/.c imple- 
mentation of the program alternative outlined in this report, a new 
t\ pe of professional early childhood educator will lie required. 

To meet personnel needs for earlv childhood education programs, 
states should take some or all of the following stepv 

1 F.s ablrsh credentials in earlv childhood educ.H ion or at least 
provide for a strong spec iuli/utinn in earlv childhood educa- 
tion within the preparation of an elementary certificate. 

2 Km ddish the same salary schedules, fringe benefits and 
tenure rights for earlv childhood teachers a> lor all other 
te. c hers 
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3. Kncnuragc l tic development f postsecondarv ;md inseivicc 
programs for professional and other positions, through a 
variety of at lions. 

b Develop programs particularly suited to training teaching 
aides, parents, siblings and other young people to assist with 
the wide range of program alternatives. 

3. Organize and train volunteers as teachers' assistants. 



Providing Adequate Physical Facilities 

If a stale determines that its needs for additional facilities for 
early childhood programs will he substantial, it might examine care- 
fully a w i consider revision of existing legislation and regulations re- 
lated to classroom space. The success of Head Stall programs in non- 
sihool space suggests that — with full recognition of the complications 
involved — the time lias tome for code revision. 

In all stale efforts to develop facilities and regulate their stand- 
ards, there must be basic recognition of the need for flexibility in 
creative design and adequate provision for stare aid for construction 
where funds are needed. 



Methods of Providing State Financial Support 

The states must develop sound principles of financing for ihcir 
earlv childhood programs, including provisions so that (I) early 
childhood educ ation is ireated as an integral par, of the state s overall 
education ptogram, (2) it will benefit from a steady How of state 
funds, and that O) funds can be provided on an equalization basis to 
insure that particularly needy districts benefit. 

Cost estimates re included for the alternative program ap- 
proac lies outlined 

Wiihin ibis framework states should consider some or all of the 
following tec hniques: 

1. Inclusion of early childhood programs in the state foundation 
formula, if the foundation progmn has proven to be an effee* 
tiv c method ol distributing slate aid. 

2. Kslahlislinienl of a special early childnood education fund 
within «he stale's education budget, if there is not an effec- 
tive foundation program and no immediate plans for estab- 
lishing one 
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3. Kslublishment of a spot i;i 1 slate fund to include all expendi- 
ture for early childhood programs (including education, 
health, nutrition, day tare, etc.). 

4. Provision for construction funds for early childhood facilities. 

5. Provision to ensure maximum use >f federal matc hing funds 
and adoption of the principle by the state agency administer- 
ing early childhood programs that priority will be given to 
pi ms using match 1 ng funds or joint federal or other public or 
i 1 1 \ ate funding. 

6. Development of a program of incentive grants to state col- 
leges, universities, junior and community colleges for offering 
graduate, undergraduate anc associate degree specializations 
in early childhood education. 

7. Adoption of the principle that salaries for early childhood 
teachers should be equal to those of elementary school teachers 
and provision made so that whatever state support provided 
for elementarv teachers salaries is also provided to early 
c hildhood teai hers. 

X. Provision of parent education as an integial part of the state 
( • trly childhood and/or adult education programs. 



implementation 

Inc lucled among the steps a state should devise to insure con- 
sideration .»nd assist in implementation of ihe alternatives outlined 
in this report are (1) public examination of the issue at a prominent 
level of government; (2) collection of essential data: and (3) identifica- 
tion of an interagency committee to oversee the implementation proc- 
ess. A governor's conference on early childhood education might bo 
the first step. 

The key decision will be the structure to be adopt*. \ for adminis- 
tration of early childhood programs. Alternative program and funding 
approaches will l>e largely determined by this decision 1 he Education 
Commission of the States stands ready to assist the spates in develop- 
ment of model legislation, identifying consultants to assist with legis- 
lative and administrative matters and program development and to 
conduct continued research cm best practices across the country. 
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the need for 
state-supported 
early childhood programs 



In the coming decade, the slates will be subject to increasing and 
widespread pressure to provide special educational services In very 
young children and their parents. There has already been a large 
inc rease in the number of three* and four-year-olds enrolled in nursery 
schools and kindergartens. According to the ITS. Census Bureau one 
in ten children of ihese ages was enrolled in some kind of forni.il pre- 
school program in 1965; in 1970 the figure was one in five. About 
tw; thirds of the increased enrollment is accounted for by federal 
child care programs begun since 1965. 

The success of these federally funded programs, which aim 
primarily to enhance the early development of disadvantaged young- 
sters, has led other families to demand the same “head stall’ for 
their children. Although private schools are expanding and national 
business organizations are beginning to franchise nurscrv schools, 
tuition fees range from $500 to $1,000. But, perhaps thrcc-fifihs of 
the population have incomes high enough to prevent their children 
from attending Head Start and yet cannot afford private programs. 
They are disenchanted with the concentrated expenditure of their 
tax dollars cn the dis idvantaged, and they are demanding public pre- 
schools and kindergartens for their children. 

Additional immediate pressure will come from families who want 
day care for their children while the mothers work An estimated eight 
cut of ten working mothers of preschool-age children are not now 
eligible for the majority of federal or state-supported programs. There 
are more than 11.6 million mothers with jobs today; more than four 
million of them have c hildren under six. But only 610,00(1 licensed dav 
caie spaces are available, and more than one-third of these are pri- 
vately run By 1980, ihe Labor Department predicts. 5.3 million 
mother:, with small children will be working 
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Ami ihcre is significant agreement that custodial ca r c is not 
enough, that the first five or six years arc of crucial importance to an 
individual's development. These are the years of most rapid intel- 
lectual growth. These are the years when the ways of thinking and 
behaving whic h will guide the mental development of the individual 
through the rest of h ; s life are being formed. Most educational prob- 
lems start before a child enters first grade. To deal with the cause 
rather than the effect, efforts should start well before the child is six. 

The question is not whether the states should become involved. 
To a large extent they already are. Eight states (three by 1973) and 
Guam mandate kindergarten programs and at least 37 have adopted 
legislation permitting them Thirty-eight states, American Samoa 
an j Puerto Rico make some form of state aid available for kindergar- 
tens, and at least six provide some funding for preschool programs. 
But much of the recent impetus has come from the federal govern- 
ment — whose purpose has been to provide educational training for 
the children of the poor and day care services to welfare mothers who 
might then be able to go to school r he trained to get a job. And often 
state involvement has followed — ,n an uncoordinated array of dav 
care programs or health provisions or locally initiated classroom 
efforts approved hut not funded by the state. In main cases, slate 
interest in early childhood training has simply been a recognition of 
an established situation. 

But the situation is getting out of hand. Direction is needed. If 
the states are to determine their own priorities and pi ograrn emphases, 
they must assume the leadership now. There needs to he a clear notion 
of what people can expect to accomplish in early childhood education 
programs. Early childhood education is not a panacea for i lie social 
ills of ou: socieiv; hut it certainly is a prerequisite to solving many of 
these problems. 



Early Education as an Investment 

io t lie extent that an educational program for young children 
i oniiibulcs In their success as students and c ih/ens, it will signifii antly 
reduce subsequent remedial, counseling and even penal and welfare 
u»lv J lu ie arc no definitive statistics on how much a state might 
save in the long term bv investing in early childhood education. And 
there is not vet enough experience to analyze prei iselv the telaiionship 
of earls training to pi cveniinn of later problems. 

But it is clear that a relationship exists f ailure in the initial 
seats of for mal cdui atinn can lie closely bed to the high percentage of 
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drop-outs in l he public schools. It costs approximately twite as much 
to retain a child in a mentally retarded or remedial classroom as in a 
regular classroom. Onto in a special class. Ke usually remains tlicre at 
least cii'hl years. Anti vet, for example, over half the Spanish-sur- 
narned and Negro children in mentally retarded classrooms in Cali- 
fornia have the ability to be in regular classrooms and have been 
niisclassificd because they lacked early training in hngljsh and the 
basic skills demanded by the public schools. It costs per year, on a 
national average, S4,07(J to detain a juvenile. $1,898 to keep an indi- 
vidual in a state penitentiary, and about SI, 000 for an individual on 
welfare. 

In fact, earlv childhood programs can be considered integrally 
related to overall stale economic development. A 1967-68 financial 
study prepared by Moody's Investors Associates and Campus f acil- 
ities Associates for the State of South Carolina linked implementation 
of a slate kindergarten program to the stale's total manpower re- 
sources and the overall dr \ c for economic grow th. In addition to 
long-range development, the repmt estimated that the cflect of pre- 
school and kindergarten programs would be to reduce the number of 
first grade repeaters and result in a savings of at least $2 A million a 
year. Resultant support from the legislature and the governor led to 
the initiation of a kindergarten program in I 970. 

Over a long period of time, there will be cost benefits in terms of 
reduced expenditures fen special and remedial education, delinquent v 
and crime, and an increase in the general productivity of society. But 
it would be a mistake to expect an immediate measurable payoff; 
education and other social services grncrallv do not v rk that wav. It 
would be a disservice to sell a developmental program for voung 
children solely on t he basis of some immediate cost-benefit analysis, 
hx peel at ions arc bound to be disappointed because the real values 
have been overlooked, and the short-term payoff will not be as spec- 
lac ilia r as hoped. 

I he immediate tangible pav-off of earlv childhood programs 
should be: 

1. Improving the inadequate dav care silent ions to which nnnv 
c hildrcn in this coin trv arc now cxposrd. 

2. Detecting and preventing future problems for the 10 to Is 
pciecril of children who might be phvvicalK or mentally 
handle apped or have teat ning disabilities. 

V Rioviding help to jnv parent wanting to become a more effee - 
live parent. 
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State Support for Early Childhood Programs 

A state can realize sulManti.il political, social, educ. Mortal and 
economic benefits il it provides rail) developmental proi*i jins tor 
children ynumgrr than six- the standard first ipadc entn ,u»r. I hr 
major thrust of such proi’ratus should he (a) strengthenin'* the mle of 
tier familv as the first and most furdamental influence' on child 
development ; <b) t lie early '.election of senous health and edmaiinn 
handicaps; and <t ) the provision of remedial health and education 
programs for all pi esc hoo] < hildi rn who nerd spec ial sri v ic <v 

Kecoi'iii/iim the mai*nilii<lr of the task, the wide variation; in 
childrens needs and the already existing demands on state rrsouicrs, 
the Li'-h foie c ha ; lot Used on the dev elnpment of altei nativ c approaches 
and or nani/ational slru'Uircs which mii*iit he iinplcmented at dif- 
feient levels hv states with different needs. As a minimum, slates 
should provide some hum of development program for three-, hmr- 
ai.d five-year-olds and should as much as possible involve t licit 
parents in the process. There are inanv public and |iivate rlfoits 
across the countiv which indicate the benefits to thr national welfare 
of concern for the health of expectant nmthris. oi ni«oisjon of an 
adequate diet for new hoi n and « ci v \ount» c Iphirrn and < I ulm ation 
feu prospective and new pnents, Therefore this report looks ,u pro- 
grams for niothei s* prrnat. 1 and postnatal e are and p u? rt rdm ation 
as one very impoi taut alter native for stale suppor I 
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In order to realize a stale's general goals in developing eom- 
prehensive preprimary programs — enriching educational experiences, 
meeting increasing demand and reducing later remedial and other 
costs — the immediate program objectives must be considered and 
defined. 

For a statewide, publicly sud[ oiled effort, we recommend a set 
of minimum objectives which recognize the social, educational and 
health needs of all children: 

1. To develop ways to reach the families of young chilcbcn and 
to strengthen thei capacity for parenting. 

2. To involve parents in the formal education of their children 
directly and through the dec ision-making pre>< css. 

3. To provide for the health, safety and psychological needs of 
young children. 

4. Ti> start the educational process that will lonlnbutc to the 
development of individuals who will be able to solve a \ariciv 
of problem.* and arc willing to try to solve them. 

5. To lay a foundation for impro\cmcnts that should take place 
in the early years of schooling to make it more responsive to 
the needs of children. 

These objectives are discussed below. 

1. To develop ways to reach the families of young chil- 
dren and to strengthen their capacity f or parenting. There is 
important evidence that in the curliest yea's children are more in- 
fluenced by family than by peers err any pc i sons outside the family. 
Parents are in fact primarily and in most cases cxclusivclv— xespem- 
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sible for early childhood development. Some families arc now getting 
1 heir children off to a good start. Sonic are not. The overriding aim of 
states should be to strengthen the family as the primary group respon- 
sible for the development and education of young c hildren and to meet 
the special needs of parents. 

At least from a conventional point of view, the family is strength- 
ened when one parent (usually the father) can eai n an adequate liv ing 
and another parent (usually the mother) can remain in the home to 
provide for the welfare and development of the c hildren. Some women 
need an outside stimulus to maintain a healthy mental stale. That 
choice should he available without sacrificing the welfare ol their 
children. The family is strengthened vvhen it is more self-sufficient and 
does not have to depend upon outside agencies for service that can he 
provided internally and vvhen the education the children receive out- 
side the home respec 's l he language, culture and life slvlc of the home. 

1 he priorities that follow arc: 

• To assist the family in providing a health simulating environment 
for the < hildrci' in the home. Many parents need help to understand 
the process of child growth and development, how c hildren learn 
and how parents 'an assist in the process. This is important to 
foster both the chad's development and the parents' self-confidence. 

• 1 o supplement the effort ol the home hv providing limited educa- 
tional opportunities outside the home ranging from special services 
covering an hour or two a week to three or four hours of classrot, n 
activities a day. 

• To provide adequate dav care services for those families needing it. 
W hen it is necessary to prov idc < mnplcte dav c are serv ic e. it should 
he conducted by someone who knows, understands and i es pet ts the 
cultural background of the child Many parents have no a lernative 
but to leave their child alone, with a babysitter or in a dav care 
program that just manages to provide minimal custodial services. 
A working mother’s income is often the difference between being 
impoverished and not being. In 1 96 S in the male-headed families 
in which the wife worked, without the woman's salary eight percent 
of 1 1 ic families would have had less than S3 HI a \car and dll per- 
cent would have had between $3,000 and $7,0011 a year. I base 
women do not qualify for most of die ex, sting federally subsidized 
programs because thev are working. And vet as much ns a third nr 
more of their interne mav go for inadequate services feu their 
< hildren. 
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2. To invoh'c parents in the formal education of their 
children directly tind through the decision-making process. 
When children arc voumg, it is easier to involve their parents in the 
activities and program development of the schools. There seems in he 
a natural trndemv for parents of a presi hool-aigc youngster to hold 
hivgti aspira'ions for him regardless of what mav have happened to 
his older brothers and sisters. And early involvement of parents ran 
hcl|) to head off later conflicts between home and the schools par- 
ticular i\ when raiial or ethnic groups arc concerned. 

As ma nv parents as possible should he cncouraigcd to par l it : pat e 
in the prmgrani foj’ their t hildren hy bcintg paid assistants or volunteers 
in i he classroom, attending parent meetings or through an outreach 
program in which teachers or parent coordinators l;o to the home's of 
t hr parents who e annot come to the si honl. 

Representative groups of parents should l>- involved in the deci- 
sion-makimg jinx ess bv sciviiiig on adv isor v counc ils similar to the 
Head Sta'f Parent Advisoiv (rinups. II such groups are lot med. their 
function should I e clear, and (heir recommendations should carry real 
weight in the dec ision-rnakimg pi ck e>s. This becomes extremely impor- 
tant particularly when minority (groups or low-income parents are 
involved. The success of efforts such as Head Start and hollow 
l luoingh in reverse Mu’ disastious educational results of the majority 
of (hildren from low income and minority (groups depends to a threat 
extent on involving the parents to help them understand what the 
educators arc trvini; to accomplish and to help the educators become 
more responsive to the children and the parents. thitcss this kind ol 
hridigintg between the schools and t lie patents can he accomplished, 
there is little hope for the success of these educational programs. 1 he 
sc luxds simply cannot accomplish the task alone. And. of course, it 
is implied that tire parents would he helping to redefine the tasks that 
the sc limits are attempting to accomplish. 

V To provide for the health, safety and psychological 
needs of young children. Regardless of where education lakes 
place in the child’s home, in a dav cate home or in a classroom a 
major objective must be the physical and mental welfare of the chil- 
dren. there arc significant problems of providing adequate physical 
facilities, of deter minimg standards and ILcnsimg to insure that chil- 
dren .ire in a safe environment that protects them from physical hum 
rtnd nurtures their pin sit ai development . 

In addition to these concerns, the psvc bobngh al needs o[ the 
children nmU be taken into account. A qoalilv ptmgiain ta> should 
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provide the psychological services which some young children with 
serious problems need to become mentally healthy individuals and 
which are not now available; (b) should protect children from psy- 
chological damage resulting from the ovcrcxpcctations of parents or 
teachers; and {c) should promote the development of a healthy sclf- 
concept which researc h indic ates is essential for later success in school. 

In considering the physical and psychological health of young 
children, it becomes particularly clear that concern for human develop- 
ment cannot he imposed at an arbitrary age level, it has been esti- 
mated that it the needs of expectant mothers were adequately met. the 
nu tuber of mentally retarded children could be reduced by as much as 
50 perc ent. I Hless an adequate diet is provided for newborn and very 
young c hildren, their physic al and mental development c an be stunted. 
And for long-range health and development, prospective parents and 
the parents of very young children should be offered parent education 
programs. This training in human growth and development should 
stait when prospective parents are still in school, although for most 
individuals the motivation to learn will he greater when they become 
expectant parents. Certainly at that time and extending over the next 
several years, there would be great benefits if education for parents, 
explaining in detail how child* en grow and develop, were available to 
all. This is of prime importance because the parents’ understanding in 
large part determines the health, s; fely and psychological well being of 
the c hildren. 

4. To stzri the edticaiiotial process that will contribute to 
the development oj individuals who ivill be able to stive a 
variety oj problems a\\d are ui ff ing to try to solve them. There 
arc mixed opinions on how to start very young children on an edu- 
cational process that will contribute to their full development. Some 
educators and psvchologists believe that objectives should be stated in 
very explicit terms (such as the child can count to ten. name nine 
colors, etc .) and die program should be systematically designed to 
accomplish them. Others stress language development, concept forma- 
tion and problem-solving, but are not as concerned about the specific 
content. They devote considerable attention to helping c hildren either 
maintain 01 dc*- clop a Wealthy self-concept as it relates to learning and 
sc hool 

Clearly no single set of objectives would satMv the leading edu- 
cators and psychologists who are in olved in developing model pro- 
grams llul in main instances these differences are matters of approach 
and stress. 
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Experts recognize the importance of early intellectual develop- 
ment, hut only as a part of early childhood education. Most authorities 
agree that it is important also to help young children develop social 
skills and a healthy self-concept. In addition they recognize the 
importance of individualizing the program to respond to the ability 
and needs of individual children. 

Human beings and particularly voung children vary greatly in 
their rate of growth and development as well as in their potential to 
learn. Children from different backgrounds have learned different 
things that arc vital to them hut arc not ncccssaiily '.he things the 
school values in a child. A child from a middle-class family comes the 
closest to having the prerequisites the school usually expec ts. A child 
from the ghetto may have learned how to c are for himself all clay cm a 
c ity street or how to look after younger brothers and (listers. The rural 
c hild may have dev eloped capabilities appropriate to his env ironment. 
Or a child may come to school with a well-developed language, hut it 
is Navaho or Spanish or different from the English used in school. \\ c 
cannot expect these children to achieve the same objectives as those set 
for a child who comes to school speaking the language ol the school and 
tutored previously in some of the things the sc hool expects. 



For a more complete discussion of educa 
tional goals, see Appendix A. 



3. To lay a foundation for changes that should lake j)lace 
in the tail y years of school to make it tnoie responsive to the 
needs of the children. One of the directives of education before the’ 
age of six should he to foster c hanges in t he public sc ImoK Rather than 
stalling ai the top - in colleges and universities and wet king down in 
order to effet t c hangc. early childhood education edicts the o < r > >i tunitv 
to start with the v oung » hihl and wen k up. To suggest that the m bools 
should < hangc is not an , it ac k on the sc bools, their teac Iters or admin- 
istrators. ft is a recognition that anv social insti*ution should hr con- 
stantly engaged iu the process of self-renewal changing its hum and 
content to ad|U$t to c hanging social needs and demands. 

If a developmental program before the age of six is to have long- 
term posit iv c effects, it should l>c cat i icd on into the sc hool v cat s. ( )nc 
of the implic aiinns. of c oursc, is that the educational and r elated objr< - 
tives of the school w ill nerd to he inoic hr udlv defined To ( oi icspond 
with the general objectives outlined alxnc. I his will probably l>c a 
long-term objective, h would he a mistake to plan anv preschool pru- 
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v*ram without taking into account the current stnuturc. curriculum 
and procedures in the early grades of the elemental y sc hool and the 
effe ts that the developmental program before atje six will have on that 
program. 

In short, an immediate objective is to help vnuni; children succeed 
in t lie schools as they presently operate. A lom'-zangc objective is to 
project the kind of changes that would he desirable to make th: earlv 
years of education more productive for more children 

If early childhood educational programs are t'nini' to help chib 
dren he more successful in schools as they arc. the pi obtains must 
anticipate some of the schools’ expectations. An obvious example is 
the development ol lam'uai'e. Probably the best approach to lani'iiat'o 
development for a Spanish-speaking child would be to continue to 
develop his lam;u;u;c (Spanish) and use it in the classroom, hut if 
Kn^lish is the basic instructional lan^ua^c in kindergarten or the 
first tirade, one of the objecti\es of the prckindcri^arien programs 
would have to be to help him understand and speak hnt'lish. This 
should remain an objective only as lorn* as it takes to c hange the ap- 
proach in the early years of sc hoed. 

As <i lonig-rangc objective, an early childhood educational and 
developmental program shorn. 1 lav the foundation for the following 
kinds of enanges in the public schools: 

• A restatement of the basic purpose of public education. Instead of 
blending divergent groups into a simple homogeneous mass, the 
aim should l>c to develop different cultures and life styles, enhancing 
their values and uniqueness and. in the process, enhancing the 
whole society. Schools pmhahly will not be successful with nvnv 
children from minority groups until thev do reflect these dif- 
ferences. Minority groups have always resisted the effotts of the 
majority group to assimilate them. A diversity of views and ap- 
proac lies probably will cnrii h our soc ietv. 

• The public schools need to learn to respond to different children and 
their parents cm an individual basis. The soundest process of edu- 
cation starts with the known and proceeds to teach the unknown 
The process should start with the chi'd’s language, his culture and 
his background and build on that ha«c. 

• The public schools need a b r nadcr definition of objectives. Intel- 
lectual objectives need to be expanded to include more emphasis cm 
pi nhlem-soU ing. and general objectives need to be expanded bc\ ond 
intellectual development to include the physical and mental health 
of < h il dren 
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the influence of the 
federal government 



The federal government lias played a key role in focusing atten- 
tion on the significance of early childhood development in this country. 
Its importance and effectiveness have been demonstrated through 
federally supported programs, particularly, of course, the Head 
.Start and subsequently developed Pol low Through programs. Head 
Start now involves approximately 480,000 children with an average 
expenditure per child for a full academic year of SI, 050. For school 
year 1969*70, the total number of children served in the Follow 
Through program will be about 35,000 at a cost of approximately 
$800 per child. This includes the cost of developing and evaluating 
model programs. After the developmental process is over, the cost 
would he reduced by a substantial amount. 

Research in early childhood education has been advanced con- 
siderably through federal support and special projects. The National 
Laboratory for Karlv Childhood Kducation, established in 1967, is a 
nctwoT of seven university -based centers under the leadership of a 
National Coordination Center, the Central Midwestern Regional 
Kducation.il Lalnwatorv in St. Louis, Mi ssouri In addition, caily 
childhood development programs are being operated by at least six of 
the federal Regional Kducation Laboratories. 

Cuncnt federal efforts also include some centralisation of infor- 
mation about on going rescan h projects in earlv c hildhood cduc ation. 
The Kducutiona! Resources Information (’enter (KR1C). designed and 
supported by the l\S. Office of Kducation, includes a clearinghouse 
at the Ihiiversitv of Illinois at I’rhana whose focus is rulv childhood 
education. F.R1C c ollccts, summarizes, indexes and disseminates re- 
seal'll and development materials as vvcll as analvzing and interpret 
ing the data 
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Through planned variation in the fV^r 1 .Start and hollow 
Through programs, tl e federal govermnew ovides a number of 
model demonstration centers that offer impoiuint materials for others 
developing programs. Parent and Child Centers, operated through 
HEAV’s Off ire of Uiild Development, are developing useful data on 
assistance to parents both before and after their children are born. 

Recent federal legislation has offered interesting incentives to 
industry to enter the early childhood field. Amendments to the Labor- 
Management Relations Act in 1969 permit employer contributions to 
trust funds to establish child care centers for preschool and school-age 
dependents of employees. { 1 hus, such contributions can become an 
object of collective bargaining.) Subsequently, several companies ap- 
pear to be considering or setting up day care projects. And two Boston 
firms, AVCO and KLH, have initiated programs. Amendments to the 
Social Sr-urity Act in 1967 called for establishment of day care centers 
for children of mothers who c; mot qualify for welfare \ ayments un- 
less they hav e a job or obtain job training. 

The Federal Focus 

In spile of these significant beginnings and much discussion of the 
general importance of early childhood education, federal programs 
have been aimed primarily at assisting young children in special cir- 
cumstances who might otherwise he expected to face future problems 
—generally the children of the poor — and reduc ing the welfare rolls 
by allowing women with young children to be trained, get and hold 
jobs. Indeed, total federal funding for early childhood education 
dec lined from S I 1 6 million in 1 969 to S408 million in 1 970. It should 
be noted, however, that Head Start funding, although originally 
slated for a ten percent reduction this year, was boosted to an all-time 
high of $360 million for FY 1971. 

There is some evidence that renewed eflorts ai e being made to put 
substance in federal efforts to promote ear’v childhood programs. In 

the past, pressing needs in either areas -particularly higher cehica* 

t; or , -absorbed a substantial proportion of federal funds But new 
federal interest in early childhood programs is becoming evident. 

In establishing priorities for research and development in educa- 
tion. the I S. Office of Kdu'.ation in 1970 listed the following areas as 
racking fust attention: (1) reading; (2) early childhood; O) voca- 
tional education; (4) school engam/ation and administration; and (3) 
higher education. President Nixon has reaffirmed the federal govern- 
ment’s commitment to early childhcxtd, but the trend suggested in the 
Administration's Family Assistance Program (wine h passed the House 



hut was defeated in the Senate Committee) would relate day care to 
welfare programs. 

Coordinating Federal Efforts 

As in other areas, icdernl programs have often complicated state 
efforts to provide coordinated early childhood services. In fact, since 
1 965 when the Head Start program began, the proliferation of 
federally funded programs has been almost overwhelming. A guide to 
Federal Programs for Young Children, published in October W70 by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, lists no fewer than 310 
federally funded earl) childhood programs (including child care and 
education; health, medical and welfare services; individual grants; 
training programs; food and nutrition; facilities and equipment; 
research and demonstration programs; and information and technical 
assistance). The same source lists 18 different federal agencies which 
administer these programs (Agriculture; \mcrican Printing House for 
the Blind; Commerce; Office of Economic Opportunity; Federal 
Housing Administration; Government Printing Office; Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare; Housing ar.d Urban Development; Intergovern- 
mental Relations; Interior; Justice; Library of Congress; National 
Endowment for the Arts; National Science Foundation; President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation; Small Business Administration; 
Smithsonian Institution; and Veterans Administration). 

The duplication, overlapping and rivalry evident i the federal 
level arc of*cn reflected and compounded in the slates. Head Start 
grants, for example, go directly from HEW's Office of Child Develop- 
ment to local community action agencies or other public and private 
nonprofit agencies. Coordination of Head Start programs with efforts 
funded and administered by stair agencies is greatly complicated. 

An important premise of this report is that states must develop 
administrative structures to coordinate their early childhood efforts. 
Simultaneous action must be taken to coordinate federal administra- 
tion of programs for young c hildren. Of course, program operation 
should not be interrupted while ihc coordinating efforts are under- 
taken. 



For a summary of pending federal legisla 
tion,see Appendix B. 



Conflicting emphases are evident in Congress, but several bills 
would initiate coordination of federal programs for voting children 
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None of these bills, however, includes significant provisions for state 
level planning and coordination of early childhood programs. 

Implications for the States 

No matter what happens during the 92nd Congress, it is clear 
that the states will be left with major problems of developing and 
implementing statev 'de, coordinated and comprehensive programs. 
Although the federal government may make renewed efforts to con- 
solidate its major research and operational activities, it is doubtful 
that the states will be much affected. And even if the major legislation 
proposed enjoys favorable action, there is little evidence that sub- 
stantial financial support can be expected. 

The most obvious lesson to be learned from previous and pro- 
posed federal activity in early childhood education is that — although 
new directions and priorities may be suggested and though there may 
be some seed money or special programs for spec Lai groups, par- 
ticularly the disadvantaged — it will be up to the slates to carry the 
major burden of their programs. In addition, the slates will have to 
assume the responsibility of coordinating their own efforts with the 
many ongoing, federally supported programs. 

It will be increasingly important for states to include in their own 
legislation provisions that encourage local districts and agencies to 
avoid program duplication resulting from federal funchng patterns. 
In Florida, for example, legislation to be proposed in 1971 would 
provide incentive grants to districts which have made maximum us; of 
all available federal funds. 

This report is addressed to the question of the appropriate state 
action to be taken to implement early childhood programs. Perhaps 
the first action is to support federal legislation that would centralize 
federal programs and would give the states the authority tocooidinatc 
all of the activities under the various federal programs that are related 
to young children. Legislation should provide the funds that would 
make such coordination possible and require the states to survey the 
resources and needs within the state to develop a comprehensive pm* 
gram. Furthermore, legislation should request the states to establish 
a plan and priorities in early childhood development and submit a 
report to thv federal government. Such reports from the states could 
provide the federal government with guidelines for future legislation. 
There arc indications that such requirements will l>e enacted in 1971. 
Forward-thinking states would include central planning provisions in 
their early childhood programs in order to maximize federal funding. 
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at the state level 



I low early childhood programs are in istcrcd at the slate 

level will substantially alTccl the impact and nature of the stale effort. 
And one thing is c lear. Coordination of state programs must he dras- 
tically improved. Continued efforts must he made to eliminate the 
duplication caused by overlapping funding procedures. Both program 
centralization at the federal level and a means of channeling funds and 
effecting planning through a central slate agency are needed, Federal 
and state legislation should he enacted to establish coordinating 
machinery for early childhood programs. 

A centralized state approach and the development of a compre- 
hensive state plan she old help mak .* maximum use of federal funding 
sources which often go underutilized because of the categorical, dis- 
jointed funding process resulting from varying statutes and regula- 
tions. A program for coordinated state planning worth! anticipate 
proposed national legislation. The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion, for example, now requires that a state interagency committee 
be designated to approve, supervise and/or carry out planning for 
comprehensive services to young children, t he mteragetn v committee 
integrates planning, sets priorities and may also set program stand- 
ards. 

Existing Patterns of Administration 

Present administrative patterns vary widely, fn mam Mate de- 
partments of education, an early childhood specialist in the division ol 
elementary education is responsible for promoting and overseeing 
department programs and for effecting an informal liaison with pro- 
grams run by other state agencies, the federal government .uid occa- 
sionally with private efforts 

Stale departments o* social services, usually through the division 
26 
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of public welfare, are generally responsible for licensing prese hools 
and clay care programs — excluding Head Start. They sometimes also 
administer day care programs for working mothers funded unci j 
Title IV of the Social Security Art of 1062. Head Start progrants, 
which are funded by the federal government directly to local, public* 
and private agenc ies, arc administered by the regional IJEVV Offices 
of Child Dc.clopmcnt. though technical assistance is often provided 
with OKO funds through the governor’s office at the state level. State 
departments of health often fund and administer sj eeial programs for 
the handicapped and immunization, vaccination and corrective treat- 
ment programs for health problems which might handicap children 
educationally. In addition, in some states, there are preschools 
administered directly by local school districts and Mippoitrd by either 
loc al or federal (primarily Title 1. KSEA) funds. 

In some stales, special efforts have been made to bring about a 
formalized coordination structure. Arkansas, for example, has a 
(Governor's Council on Early C hildhood Development formed to co- 
ordinate early childhood programs and services in the state as well as 
to design proposals for executive or legislative action and to educate 
the public about the field 

In other cases, state coordination is beginning to he effected 
through the federal Community Coordinated Child Care Program 
(4-C), which is administered under HEW's Office of Child Develop- 
ment, The 4*C program is a mechanism to coordinate programs of 
existing agencies providing day care and preschool services as well as 
otht r child and family services. Without a statutory base, however, it 
often lacks the impact necessary to ac hieve meaningful coordination. 

Eight states (New Hampshire, Pennsylvania. Maryland. Ohio, 
Nebraska. Arkansas, Colorado arc! Oregon) and 13 communities arc 
now conducting pilot 4-C programs. In Massac h asciis, for example, 
the (Governor’s Advisory Committee on Child Development includes 
representatives of 13 state agcne.es. 12 service agencies and profes- 
sional groups and 12 parents. The committee sets standards and makes 
long-range plans for day care and is the state's agent v for the 4-C 
program. I n other states the struc lure is less formal. The Colorado 4-C 
coordinator is an early (’ ihood specialist affiliated with the state 
department of social services wha works on a part*' ; mc basis t n de- 
velop a network of communication and cooperation among the state’s 
preschool and kindergarten programs. In addition to t he 21 pilots, 
there arc approximately 5(KI or more other communities and states 
lhat have 1>ogun developing 4-C organizations to plmi and coordinate 
children s services to meet local needs. 
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Coordination where it exists is advisory and still only in the 
developmental stages. Fragmentation of t he efforts of the numerous 
agencies in the field is widespread. And the growing significance of 
early childhood programs has not been reflected in state departments 
of education or in other state administrative agencies. 

But if states are to assume a substantial responsibility for effec- 
tive statewide educational programs for children before first grade, 
careful consideration must be given to the administrative structure to 
be utilized. There will inevitably be widespread growth — often in 
unconventional directions for which traditional administrative mecha- 
nisms are not always appropriate. Obviously, the placement of the 
overall responsibility for early childhood programs in one or another 
agency will influence the nature of the state’s program. The alterna- 
tive structures outlined below should be considered in terms of the 
suggested program implications as well as their feasibility within the 
framework of the state's current operations. Future-oriented planning 
is particularly important now. 

Functions of a Siato Administering Agency 

Any agency assigned or created to assume genera! responsibility 
for the administration of state early childhood programs should have 
at least the following functions: 

a. To supervise or coordinate all state and federal funds for 
early childhood programs; 

b. To analyze, make recommendations about and coordinate all 
state and federally funded programs for the development of 
early childhood personnel; 

c. To develop a master plan for early childhood programs, staff 
and funding across the state; 

d. To analyze and develop recommendations for state calibra- 
tion efforts related to early childhood personnel, 

c To develop a system of early diagnosis of children's needs and 
of meeting them. 

f. To develop a system of parental training and for parental in- 
volvement in their children's education; 

g To make recommendations regarding state standards for 
private, particularly franchised, early childhood programs, 

h To serve as an dvocate and promoter of programs to meet the 
needs of alt young children in the slate and to stimulate the 
development of po^tsecondary and inscrvicc training programs 
for early childhood personnel. 
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Structure t to Be Considered 



A it emotive l 

The establishment of a division of early childhood devel- 
opment within an existing state agency, such as the state de- 
partment of education or health or welfare . A division head 
should be assigned with suffie Li nt rank and responsibility to he of in- 
fluence within tr.c department. 

If suc h a division were established in the depar tment of educ ation, 
it would be responsible for development and administration of pro- 
grams for children through the age of five At present, state depart- 
ments of education generally are comprised of separate divisions, 
headed by a deputy commissioner, for elementary education (first 
through eighth or ninth grades) and for secondary education (the high 
school years). More significant and effective program development 
would result if current responsibilities were reorganized so that sepa- 
rate divisions were created for ( 1 ) early childhood programs defined as 
those for children through the age of nine (third grade); (2) inter- 
mediate programs for grades four through eight or nine; and (3) 
secondary programs for grades nine or ten through 1 2 . 

Such a reorganization would facilitate articulation between pre- 
primary and first, second and third grade programs. 

The division would have responsibility for administering th>sc 
programs ft nded by the st . tc and coordinating with federal and other 
programs administered through other state agencies. If a state, for 
example, were to proside an educational component for children at 
day care centers, the division of early childhood education would 
assume direct responsibility for the educational program and for co- 
ordinating it with the ongoing day care effort. Similar coordination 
with day care programs sponsored by industry for employees* chil- 
dren should he within the province of the division also. 

It is important that the division be established at a level oT 
recognized responsibility. The prevalent pattern, by which raiiy 
childhood programs arc administered by staff without the influence 
and stature to effect innovative concepts arid coordinate the innumer- 
able programs administered by various agencies, has been generally 
ineffective and should not \yc duplicated. 



enefits and drawbacks 



Placing responsibility for early child- 
hood programs in a newly created nivi- 
on of the state department of education would insure utilization of 
le experience and familiarity of a traditional structure and would 
i iximize the emphasis on the educational aspects of programs for 
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very young children. By retaining responsibility for these programs 
within the same framework administering elementary and secondary 
schools, the set-up should enable the school system to facilitate the 
transition between early childhood programs and the standardized 
first, second and third grades. At the same time, sue h a structure might 
make it more diffic ult to develop inne valise kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten programs. I he tendency to extend current school pat- 
terns bask down to younger children would be great. 

But emphasizing the educational aspects of the program under 
these circumstances might be more of a drawback than a benefit to a 
coordinated day care program. In fact, a necessary condition would 
have to be that the state department’s personnel would have to think 
in terms of the development of the child, not just the child's education. 
I’ sen under these circumstance’s, it may be difficult to obtain the 
cooperation and support of other state agencies who have a stake in 
the program. 

If eit her the department of health or welfare were’ designated as 
the st. lie agcnc v for administering the carlv childhood education pro- 
gram. internal icorgaiii/ation there such as we suggest in education 
would be ju’cessary to give the program a prominent place in that 
depat tme nt . 

1 he benefits seem to be fewer and the' diawhuk, greater with 
either health or welfare Inn. of course, that depends on the state’s 
stiuehjre and c uncut organizational pattern. In l-'lurida, for example, 
legislation is being proposed w hie h would plac e responsibility for ear Iv 
chiidlio'd programs in the welfare dep.utment because of th t 
a gene v s pi oven rec ord in I lie field. 

. I Iterrn '»;t 2 

I he establi' hment of an office of child development as an 
independent state agency, headed by a commissioner of child 
development ap/ dated b\ the governot. I he office would 
administer all pr ■ igrains in the Mate f r c bildren up to the age of six. 
A special advisory board should o o! lt ]j ' cd ( imposed <»f the heads 
of the departments of health, me of. I la lib, welfare, sou d security, 
education, vcKation.il education ar ' on. a <n|]cgcs. higher edneali' 
ancl the chairmen of the legislative education committees and repr c 
sentatives of private e ulv childhood programs. In addition, a special 
consulting committee comprised of pediatricians and child psychia- 
trists and psychologists should l>c appointed bv the governor to advise 
the offic e of t hild development on spec ial program*. 

Ibis approach is Irtdng recommended on a preliminary basis by 
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the M assachusetts Karlv Education Project, conducted by Harvard 
University, The project suggests the creation of a department for 
children to consolidate the state's role in early education and child 
care Its primary functions would be providing consultation, tech- 
nical assist, cnee and advice at the local level to fac ilitate* establishment 
and maintenance of quality c hild care serv ices; licensing, research and 
evaluation, planning and coordination. The department would have 
an advisory council, in conformity with the Community Coordinated 
Child ('are (4-C) concept, comprised of parents, providers of service 
(public and private), child development experts and representatives of 
agencies involved in children's services The department would have 
a vvorkir g budget that emphasizes provision of technical assistance 
and consultation to local communities to foster the growth of needed 
child care services. The bulk of the services would be locally arranged 
and either without cost nr paid for by the family and the local com- 
inunilv. A proposed budget for the office including dO central and 
regional professional personnel, 20 central and regional nonprofes- 
sional personnel, maintenance of one central and eight regional 
offices, and program support- totals S 1 2 million. 



Benefits and drawbacks 



The establishment of an office ol child 
development at the state level offers a 
new approach stressing overall state-level com dination and heightened 
prestige for the early years. Concentration on the development and 
implementation of innovative programs and staffing patterns, includ- 
ing particularly earlv diagnosis and parental involvement, would be 
more feasible than within any of the traditional administrative struc- 
tures. Similarly, the development of new funding patterns should be 
fai ilitiated. It might be possible, for example, to establish a general 
fund including all moneys expended by the slate for early childhood 
programs (education, health, welfare, etc.) which would then be alb’- 
r ated to the offic c of < hild development for distribution to various pc - - 
gums, Centralized coordination would be great I v enhanced. 



The imposition of such a superstructure might add to the prob- 
lems of red t pc already evident in coordination. It should be very 
clear that a new level of hureauerne v is not just being superimposed on 
existing problems. And there is some danger that intensive centrali/a- 
ti< <n of authority would limit local initiative and panic ipation The 
need h r new efforts to avoid program and administrative duplication 
ire so great, however, that with proper safeguards for variety it does 
n<»l seem probable that such an organizational pattern would lead to 
cm T' sivc central control 
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Alternative 3 

The establishment of a state child care coordinating coun- 
cil in the governor's office. The governor would appoint the coun- 
cil and delegate authority to it. The membership would consist of 
parents (at least one-third of the total membership), representatives of 
public agencies having an interest in child development programs 
(such as the board of education, the department of public welfare, 
etc.), and representatives of private groups having an interest in c hil* 
dren's services (such as professional organizations and education 
institutions). 

I he council would be responsible for planning child develop- 
ment services on a stmevvide basis. It would also he responsible lor 
coordinating all state services for children; members of the council, 
while retaining responsibility for their individual programs, would 
agree to coordinate and administer those programs and allocate ir- 
sources on the basis of the state plan. Finally, the council would he 
responsible for evaluation of c hildren's serv ices. 

One approach to such a council was adopted in West V irgini.i 
in April 1971. (iovernor Arch Moore, by executive order, created an 
Interagency Council for (.hild Development Services and delineated 
its structure, powers and duties. The Council, composed of the heads 
of state agencies with early childhood concerns, will develop and 
maintain a comprehensive plan for the provision of child development 
services in the state, allocate and evaluate the functions of council 
member agencies, determine priorities and make recommendations 
for legislation, (iovernor Moore appointed himseli chairman of the 
count it. 



Benefits and drawbacks 



Such an approach would facilitate over- 
all state planning and < nomination 
through the central administration ol various program funds. Flat mg 
the council in the governor s office would give it the authority to im- 
plement substantive innovation in program content and deliver v 
mechanisms. Such an approach would also minimize the dangers ol 
adding to red tape, as the council, bring composed of representatives 
of groups already operating children s programs, would not represent 
a iuw layer of hurc.wr.uy. Finally, the pankip <tioit of consumers 
i parents) as voting members, not simply advisors, will alleviate the 
dangers of intensive initialization Some inconsistency might usult 
from changes related to the political and changing nature ol the gov- 
ern- rship 
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alternative state 
program approaches 



The type of program a slate chooses .md where ii sets its initial 
priorities within the many early childhood education program alterna- 
tives must he carefully considered in lit*ht of (vciall state needs ami 
resources. A stale mav combine several apprnac lies to iv'rt the various 
needs of its voting thildt cn and their families. The most difli. u It dee i- 
sions will inv V.vc where to begin. how to host use available resources, 
and how best to plan program expansion to meet the general need. 

The recommendations and alternatives suggested for state «ction 
are based upon four assumptions: 

1 . The state has a icsponsihility to the total population. 

2. I he state must develop some equitable basis for the allocation 
of funds. 

3. A state piograin should take into cons. deration the possible 
pa i tic ipafion bv sc\ rr al a gem i cs in the fu’v ,; ng of programs 

h A state v»il* piobddv have to phase in the pmgiain over a 
number <i| vc, us 



ALTERNATIVE. STATE PROGRAM 



I he following table ha* been tom pi ted hi highlight tl” major 
might umsider in do doping car l\ childhood programs 



/ n t o t 

O) if 'itflti".'! 

F.rliu atimi tm parent' o| 

' hiMicn \ mingcr than Hurt. 
1 -ed on demon'll .ition 

V Ml' 



K(\i< hmg the i hill in hi' 
home 



C ’onihir.rrt .ijipr o.M h - 
ie,n hmg t inld m home and 
gr i nip rs per lent e 



/V-tfrei... 

Oiniprchrti'i\e hcalih and 
developmental I raining for 
espeit.iiiE atirl new pa.flit- 



( ! hi "room ir.iiningol par* 
rot' to \\ of k w irh their nu n 
< hildmi. e g . fo\ lihrarv . 



IV ii. lining n| parents to 
w or k \\ ’ Ii t hildien 



f an r 1 1 naming nn Iodine, a 
home \ i'ii h\ j pndr"] -mi I 



I V progt a in- h >r i hildi t n 



VaM in n ainmg, Son.e . i'jt 
phi' limited c I a "room ev- 
^ ri u n< e h'i < hildie n I Y a* 
in-iiuition.il aid 



Ofi/f i/nm 

To prc\ eut mo't sevei i 
hrali h and crl u< ,m i< mall\ 
i elated h.uulit ap- hv cat lv 
parent training ,md eliag. 
no'i' to help hi mi lio do a 
Utter johof rearing their 

< hildren. 

Fun w ii h limited 1 ranorig 
program. large number - ul 
pai tills ran !<• help’d to rn- 
haiu e i hr c.ii Ii development 
of all uning-tei s in the 
f.lltilh 

I la migh p.n c nt-i i ienu d 
p-ogr.nns. pioh.dil\ it < nn* 
jum tom w ilh <> i hr Id s 'i i irs. 
piogiani' to train parent' to 
wi.r k w nli their ow n 
■ !■: 1 -Ir « n 

To ini motor iind ,i"i't parmf 
part n ipation in < InMs d« u I - 
npriirnt through v i*-it I n 

cp. . Ido d plolc-'iniial t c,ii hi i 

oi .ode lo work m ith p : i : a- 
amt i liihfren in i hr home 
-dilation 

I n 'iippleif f nl pare ni . u<: 
o'htr i hJd d('u |nj>rm rn 
rlloii' It, pros idn g u.’a i - 
I i liking I V l ire 

Varnit inn-Wi n i ui in i Inld 
H' vefopnu n it In nne i- up. 
pli rnenUd b\ I \ ,i"i'iani r 

< hildien af'o Ift.efi* in 

vn i, 1 1 grow rh b\ -bar mg and 
von king together in a group 
I lie i unib.ned appro., » h 
i-Hei ' added |xi"im1:i ) d 
oh nt :f\ ing uuing-c, ' <-i 
larmhe- \\ In- h nerd ■* i d 
Ik Ip 1 f < uj'i of r iit ut .-I or 
phv 'i< - 1 handri - 

I '’i i -I pr« \ r a lx r.i I it . -d 
IV d V H i pt og: .pi' 1 - In- i f 

I I aids r t huddi: g on f s ‘ting 
.olnnru'O 'far ■ i d f o i ‘ i 1 ic- 
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if !: i ' I r Voijr.g ihlldtf 
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APPROACHES A SUMMARY 

features of he several alternative approaches which states 
and which are discussed more fully in this section. 



Funding 

MrHho>f\.'Coih 


F.i aluatviT) 


State rould opcra.’e demon- 
stration t hild care centers 
nr license, supervise and 

j subsidize locally or privately 

i rune enters A diagnostic 

! < er.ier could operate for 

j 523 per child 


A creative and innovative 
program for children from 
0-3 or 4. according to some 
experts, offers the greatest 
benefits by preverti ig later 
he.ilih and edui dtiorial 
pr Ciblems 


| ( osts t an be as low as S] 00 

per fan’. f\ . 

i 

l 


1 las proven effec live on 
limited sc ale. Problem of no 
follow-up and little chance of 
diagnoring difficulties unless 
family returns to program for 
help 


Average com c<Fa proposed 
1 program in l!ic Southwest fur 

3 hifingu.il la ni i lies is 30 c ems 

| per fannlv per year. 

1 


Model program has not vet 
lyrn developed M ghf fe 
difficult to rea< h groups with 
greatest need. P*Jtenti.il is 
believ cd to 1* great 


S2<Kb$3 | JO pc , ■ hild . as indi- 
cated liv e Jcpcr i r i . r r,t.il pro- 
1 gram at the 1‘rmcr.sjtv ol 

1 1 1 1 n* iic. Yrli.in.i 


Initial results of demonstra- 
tion program encouraging 
Home siiil em mirages pax* 
rnts, maintains progress and 
is useful in diagnosjrgand 
sols irtg problems 


In.. '1 c nc i , as iiidic alcd !>v 
V^ar e direct rnav 1* ,ic low 
ac $1 a year pci child Tapes 
c •< bon tiht bv crates for 
rru -e as desired 


lnili.il v ear's progran of 
Sesame Street effectively in- 
creased viewers' learning 
Mas l* difficult to reach chil> 
dr en c*ith greater need. 


1233 jyr » bilci .is indu .iter! hi 

C’"del program r\, veined bv 

Ap ( -ha- hr i r.ri u- , i t i * iTi.i 1 
l.aln .;a‘. .| % 


Appalachi * program has 
been sjcie>sful ii. using para- 
prvfessjon.ils and in nra! 
areas, llculd be applied in 
urban situation Combined 
approach offers signific anl 
developmental t'cr.efns 


A'- t , :.r r «•»! is 5 »<)3' i ^<| 
chi! { Vd r ■ ' f id 1 is ingc 
if .Hn.-nist' it»fo of i ’go 
ar 1 r,r progr ime couM fy 

(i risnl.d V<f 


1 hr aHv.mMgrs of * ||rad 
■ Sian v^y program in mr 1 1- 
mg sjy, i ii reeds, using 
<po t.JK trained hi.r r»of all 
c rmfifd staff and comriunitv 

fac titles c ouM te rstc- ded 

'■> > high-qu.ilitv slate 



ALTERNATIVE STATE PROGRAM 



Target 

0 ten la t io n °.? r4m 

Providing group Subsidisation of private 

experiences for programs for selected 

ycungchildren children 

(cont’d) 



Day Care, with planned and 
developmental e*j>erierices 
explicitly p o> : ded. 



I 

I 

i 

t V in a classroom situation 



Preschools 



Classroom training for 3* 
and 4-year-otds 



Kindei garten 



Ci .ssroom programs 3*.V : 
hour? per day. 5 days a wick 




Artredifaiion <>f private 
programs 



Regulating standard* of 
private pTeschools and 
kindergartens espeviallv 
those established b. fran 
rbising 



Jo 



Object. vti 

To aid childj en most in need 
through existing programs 
espec ial'v when no, or insuf- 
firienl. pu-Jie programs 
exist 



To encourage provision of 
daycare services for working 
parents and to enhance the 
program with planned devel- 
opmental experiences, state 
to support an educational 
component or full-time pro- 
fessional staff 



To supplement < lassroom 
efforts with innovative pro- 
gramming. could be basis for 
expanded program. 



To provide classroom pro- 
grams for younger c hiMren 



To provide a classroom pro- 
gram for hve-year-oMs 



1 n insure state s’jrvrilbru e 
(iv<u phvsn al fai ilihes. 
si.ifl qualification* and 
minimal program stand- 
ards. fkxihikv ic essential 



APPROACHES A SUMMARY — (Continued I 



Funding 
Methods/ Cost , 

A voucher to >*■ provided to 
ea h child to l>e redeemed in 
educational services Value 
could be determined at cord- 
ing to need and s ate re- 
sources. State might con- 
sider establishing loan fund 
to assist in expansion of 
facilities 

State encouragement of 
federal and private funding 
of overall day care program; 
e <5 , state matching funds for 
federal grants under Title 
IV, Sot ia! Security All and 
Tax int entiv es for industrial 
programs for employees 
Cost would I* alxjut }1 SOU 
per pupil or less if limited 
educational component 
provided 

Some savings in malerj els 
with a font omit ant increase 
in quality should be 
realised 



At least five stales provide 
funds for presc hoots usually 
through spet ial demonstra- 
tion grants Per pupil alloca 
lions range from $200 to 
$ 7 80 per year 



Kmdcrgai 'er.s are now 
operated in al least J 8 states 
and funded usually through 
ihe foundation program in 
28 State support ranges 
fr om $ 1 7 to $900 per pupil 
t his does not include provi- 
sions for comprehensive 
serv n es 



Evaluation 

Would enable state to offer 
:.upport for preprimary pro- 
grams with a classroom em- 
phasis without major outlay 
of funds for fac ilities and 
personnel 



Would help meet growing 
need for day care while 
enhancing the development 
of children of working par- 
ents who might lie among 
those with great need f"r 
sui. h a program. Should 
probably be part of every 
stale's early childhood 
elTori. 



Will tie inc reasingly impor- 
tant as communications 
tec hnology adv ances (c g 
NASA plans for communi- 
cations satellite available for 
educational programming). 

Although preschools offer 
sex ial and dev elopment.il 
experiences, they are expen- 
sive and c iher alternatives 
may be ax effeuiv e and 
involve parents more. State 
support for establishing 
formal preschools should a 
limited pari of a tomprehen- 
sive program 

If hndergarlen not yet 
established, children would 
be l»est ard most economi- 
cally served by a combina- 
tion of the alternativ es out- 
lined. probably including 
some kindcrgarien*t\ pe 
programs especially lor ihe 
handic apped and those vv ith 
learning disabilii ies 

Ml state* should proha hit 
initiate elTorts to ir.s.re mini- 
nrim standard* n private 
programs 
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PART 1. A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 
INCLUDING CHILDREN YOUNGER THAN THREE 



It would b" a disservice to states concerned about the development 
el \oung children to leave the impression that there is agreement that 
ii combination of programs for three- to five-year-olds is the best ap- 
proach. It is an assumption of this report that legislative demands for 
measurable standards and the understandable tendency to provide 
services for youngsters not yet served by the public schools in descend- 
ing age groups will mean that — to be adopted — programs should 
focus on fives, fours and threes. 

In fact, however, many experts argue that the most effective 
approach — and therefore in the long run the mnst economical— should 
focus on the health r.nd welfare of expectant mothers and the upbring- 
ing of the infant child. The assumption is that if prenatal health prob- 
lems were prevented, postnatal difficulties diagnosed and treated, and 
very early development properly directed, many fewer c hildren would 
need special programs. And those who did could be better assisted by 
special attention before the age of three. 

There is strong support for the recommendation that a forward- 
thinking. innovative state should develop a comprehensive program 
focused oji prospective parents and children in the first few vears of 
life. 

Whether or not states develop programs for three-, four- and 
five-year-olds, it might be desirable to start with a program for parents 
with children under three because: 

(1) After the initial expense of developing such a program, the 
cost would be relatively low; 

(2) The ability to make early diagnoses and provide early reme- 
diation where needed would strengthen programs for the 
threes, fours and fives; and 

<3) Some day care services for mothers of children under three 
are essential regardless of the decision abou* where to fouis 
other state efforts. In light of this fact, it would be unfortu- 
nate to miss ihe opportunity to make these scr\i(cs as effci- 
ti\c as jxissihtc 
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Such programs should probably start no later than when an 
expcc'ani mother knows she is pregnant. They could start sooner; 
for example, in high school courses for boys and girls that help them 
understand how human beings grow and develop. Such courses should 
include some experience of working with young children in day care 
or Head Start centers or in the early elementary grades. 

It is crucial that expectant parents learn about the needs for an 
adequate diet and other health needs during pregnancy and how to 
care for an infant. They should also know what to expect during the 
first few weeks of the infant’s life. After the child is born, the mother 
and father need a constant source of information on how the child 
devtlops and how to aid in that development. One way to provide this 
kind of assistance is through adult edu alion courses, but such courses 
without additional input will only reach the better informed and most 
interested parents — the ones who arc least likclv to need the infor- 
mation. 

As long as a child is receiving an adequate diet and living in a 
healthy, stimulating environment there is little need for concern about 
his development anci intellectual growth. An organization that might 
help define health and a stimulating environment would be a child 
care center. There young parents could sec films, borrow books and 
consult counselors on the development of infants and young children 
They could also borrow games and toys accompanied by informal ion 
on ways in which these could he used to help their ihildrcn grow. The 
(enter would provide diagnostic services for examination of young 
children to discover any problems that might exist such as hearing, or 
visual difficulties, or learning disabilities of different kinds. The center 
could either have the services available to correct the problems and 
assist parents in coping with them or refer parents to other agencies 
that could help. 

For some very young children, there will he a need to provide day 
(are services because (I) the (hi Id is not in a healthy environment or 
(2) the parents need the service. I he determination of need based uoon 
the child's requirements could he made by the diagnostic team in the 
center and the participation would he voluntary on the part of rhe 
parents. In any event such service is expensive- -probably in excess of 
S 1,300 per year for all day care and should he on a fee basis, according 
to i he parents' ability to pay. 

The state <nuld choose to operate suih day (arc (enters, delegate 
a bxal agernv to operate them, nr 1 <crwc. supervise, and subsidize 
privately operated (enters. 
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PART 2. ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
THREES, FOURS AND FIVES 

There is no evidence that all three-, four- and five-year-old chil- 
dren will benefit from a three-hour or longer formalized group expe- 
rience in a nursery school, Head Start or kindergarten. But theie is 
considerable evidence that all children need an intellectually stimulat- 
ing environment during these years when they are developing at a 
rapid rate. 

Child in the Home Programs 

An effective course of action would be to prov ide help to parents 
so that they can aid their young child in developing, This is the least 
expensive way to reach the greatest number, it tends to strengthen the 
family; it develops the competence of the parents; and it probably con- 
tributes as much or more to the child’s intellectual development as a 
three* hour classroom program, 

a. Classroom training of parents to V'ork with their chib 
dren. Several progrants could be developed which depend upon 
limited training of parents to work with their own children. Training 
can be provided through evening courses in school facilities or other 
locations. 

One example is a parent/child toy-lending library program 
where the parents meet once a week for eight weeks. They learn 
general principles about child growth and development and how to 
help their children develop language ability. They see demonstrations 
of how to use a game or toy or puz/lc to help a child develop a skill, 
leant a concept or tolve a problem. After seeing the demonstration, 
the parents practice using the game and then take it home and trv it 
with their own children. After they finish the course, thev can l>orrovv 
toys and games from the library as often as they w ssh . Sue h a program 
has the advantage of no*, requiring a classroom and of enabling a 
teacher, who normally reaches IS to 20 children a year, to reach more 
than 100 parents a year. The estimated cost is about SlOO per parent. 

This program could be supplemented while a mother is still in 
the hospital with movies about approaches important both to the new- 
born and older children in the family. Such efforts ha\c proven ex- 
tremely effective on a limited scale, though there is the problem of no 
follow-up and little ch incc of diagnosing problem situations unlc'.s the 
family returns to the program subsequently for help. 
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b. TV framing of parents to work with children. The use 
of television to reach parents and to train them to work with their 
children has great potential. A creative slate could develop its own 
parent-oriented program building on Sesame Street, perhaps in con- 
junction with the Children's Television Workshop. Or an entirely 
new program based on a parent participation concept might be tried. 
I he Federation of Rocky Mountain States is proposing two com- 
panion bilingual programs in the Southwest, one for bilingual chil- 
dren and one for their parents. Average cost per family is estimated to 
be about 50 cents per year. 

c. Parent framing including a home visit. Either of the 
above-mentioned approaches could be rendered more effective — at 
relatively little additional cost — by adding a home visit by a qualified 
professional teacher or aide who would work with both parents and 
children in the home situation. 

An experimental tutorial program at the University of Illinois in 
IT ban a demonstrates this possibility. The program focuses on chil- 
dren between the ages of one and four who live in deprived areas. 
Mothers conduct daily sessions at home with their children and also 
attend a two- hour group meeting once a week with professional staff 
at a local preschool. To chec k on the progress of mother and child and 
to help solve any problems, staff members make home v isits once a 
month or more often as needed. 

I he results of the program with the initial group of 20 mothers 
have been encouraging to educational researchers, It is estimated that 
the cost of duplicating the program, which is now funded as an Office 
of Economic Opportunity research demonstration project, would total 
$200 to S3 00 per child I his would include salaries of one trained 
professional and two teacher aides for ca<h 20 children; funds tor 
transportation to group meetings; and costs of materials. 

d. Television programs for children. The development of 
special television programs for children offers important early educa- 
tional opportunities, as Sesame Street has proven. States should not 
expect Sesame Street to discharge their early childhood responsibil- 
ities; it cannot by itself. But it can serve as a principle agent for 
children whose parents build on it. States should encourage parents 
to utilize the experience. For children without this support, i* can at 
least supplement other educational programs. I he initial cost pet 
child may l»c as low as $1.00. Tapes can l>c Ixuighi bv (he slates for 
rcu^e as desired. An evaluation of the first vear of Sesame Street, con- 
ducted by the Educational Testing Service, indicated that the learning 
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•J viewing children has been effectively increased but that the greatest 
gains resulted when families enhanced the television experience. Thus 
to some extent it has been difficult to reach children with the greatest 
need. 

Combined Group Education , 

Television and Home Visit Program 

Another technique would be to combine working with the parents 
and limited classroom experience or special service. A combined ap- 
proach, which provides a classroom experience in addition to a home 
visit program and us?s television as an instructional aid, offers 
extended benefits, including parent involvement in education at home 
but also social growth by giving children practice in sharing and work- 
ing together in a group. 

A model effort is being implemented by the Appalachia Kduca- 
tional Laboratory. A specially designed mobile classroom var . driven 
and staffed by a teacher and an aide, offers children a weekly group 
experience. Classes are held for 15 children for two-hour sessions. A 
special television program is shown for a half-hour each weekday 
during the school year. Teachers’ aides make weekly home visits, for 
30 to 45 minutes, to work with the mou.cr and ch : ld. building on the 
television series and using additional materials. The home visitors, 
who range in age from 18 to 63 and have at least a high school diploma 
or the equivalent, receive three weeks of prcscivicc training and an 
afternoun of inservice training even two weeks. It is estimated that the 
program could be provided to all three-, four- and five-year-olds in the 
State of West V irginia at an annual cost of S235 per child. Kstablish* 
ing standard kmdergarten classes for the same children would cost 
$4% per child per yc.tr. 

Although the Appalachian program has been aimed to serve 
children in rural, sparsely populated areas, it could be used success- 
fully in urban and suburban areas, The use of a mobile classroom 
would alleviate problems of finding or construe ting standard fac ilitics. 

This approach could be made particularly effective (lining a 
course for parents or the home visit by a professional or aide. Those 
children and parents needing special help because of physical and 
mental handicaps could be identified and provided the additional 
help required lor example, a child ' ith a special speech problem 
might come to a center for help ihirc lime* a week but a child who is 
visually handicapped might spr three hours a da\ icccivjng special 
assistance. 
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Group Programs for Threes , Fours and Fives 

A third Alternative would he to provide different kinds of group 
experiences for young children. The previously discussed alternatives 
for three-, lour- and five-year-old children arc relatively inexpensive 
and could probably he undertaken In most states without any major 
shift in priorities. But providing facilities and teachers for large num- 
bers of children to receive group care becomes expensive and docs 
force a state to considci priorities, 

Some programs for young children in a group situation — other 
than standard kindergarten and preschool -can be provided, however, 
b\ building on programs that already exist. There is a financial 
advantage to such efforts- because the start-up and facilities costs 
would be reduced 



a Educational experience in a day care program. Day t are 
sen ices are needed in in< r easing numbers to service families who have 
no choice but to lease a voting Tiild in someone's care while thev work 
or study. Day care comes in different forms: dav tare centers and dav 
care at home for four or five children. Dav i.ire centers can be pri- 
vately or public Iv operated or supported by industry. A clay care 
“home" provides as teachers adults who have the same culture and 
life style as the parents and keeps the child in a mote home-like and 
less institutionalized setting. Though such homes currently have a 
poor retort! of performance, this problem is primarily a matter of 
training, regulation and supervision. An experimental program in 
New York City lias demonstrated that such a setting can offer high- 
quality dav care service and provide employment for some mothers. 
State requirements for such homes would have to be revised, tr, lining 
provided and some realistic system of supervision established. The 
homes should he related to a larger day care center which can provide 
comprehensive services that are needed to make the day care homes 
work. 

L’nlikc kindergarten, which lasts three or four hours a day for 
nine months, dav care lasts all day long every working day of the 
vear. T his time element makes a fundamental difference to the chil- 
dren and to the adults vvho teach ami won* in day care centers. And a 
day care program serve*' a wide age range of children -from infants 
to nine- to twelve-year-old children (in an after-school program), 
providing opportunities for younger and older children to associate 
with eac h other an arrangement that offers mam I cnrfic iai learning 
opportunities. 
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There are substantial and increasing federal and private — par- 
ticularly industry — funds available for day care programs. Hut facil- 
ities are not yet adequate to the demand. 

State participation in day eare programs would be most effective 
if it included two simultaneous efforts: 

(1) encouragement of expanded federal and privately funded 
programs. 

— by providing state matching funds for federal grants such 
as those available under 'Title IV of the Social Security Ad 
and being contemplated under the Family Assistance Pro- 
gram and 

— offering incentives to irdustrics to establish day care pro- 
grams for their employees* children; and 

(2) provision of state support for an educational component in an 
ongoing day care program. Teachers, teachers’ aides and 
materials could be provided in day care centers for limited 
sessions, perhaps two hours a day sev eral times a week, with 
state funding. A primary purpose of the program would be 
to invoke the regular day care staff in the educational pro- 
gram so that they could themselves assist in the intellectual 
development of the children and perhaps serve as teachers’ 
aides. After-hours and weekend programs could he developed 
to invoke parents and then train them to supplement the 
program at home. I'he cost of providing such an educational 
component would be less than supporting a full-time educa- 
tional program with a certified teaching staff. Such a cirtum- 
stril)cd approach would not, however, give the stale as much 
leverage in coordinating day care ptograms and regulating 
the maintenance of minimum standards. 

The ct/Sls of including professional educators cm the full-time 
staff of a day care program are suggested by two nurscrv school cen- 
ters in Santa Monica, California. These slate-supported but localk 
administered centers provide quality day care facilities with learning 
activities at low cost to working mothers and other ncedv families. 
Each school enrolls 37 children and employs five teachers, a cook, 
housekeeper and part-time nurse. Both are located near junior high 
schools and serve as lalwratory schools for eighth and ninth graders 
interested in child development. The centers are supported 1>\ state 
funds and parents* fees, supplemented in some districts bv a local lax 
The slate contributes an average of 32 cents per hour per child, nr 
three-fourths of the cost of the program. Parent fees, which art deter - 
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mined on a sliding scale, cover the remaining one-fourth of the cost 
and average 16 cents per hour per child. The cost of the program, 
which averaged SI, 274 per pupil annually is justified on the basis 
that the availability of the centers enables many families to be self- 
supporting who would otherwise have to depend on more costly forms 
of public assistance. 

Such an effort could be provided in day care tenters supported by 
federal, state, local or private funds, in child care programs run by 
industry for employees' children, or even in day tare homes for small 
groups of children. In the latter instance, it would be necessary to 
establish special training programs for the licensed operator who 
would be assisted by per iod if visits from a professional teacher or 
teacher aide. .State funds should be provided for specially selected 
equipment which would be available on a loan basis. For example, a 
compact “storc-under-the-bcd’* version of the toy library might be 
very useful. 

b. Support and extend Head Start programs. Head Start 
usually provides a three-hour program for three- and lour-vcar-old 
children; but in districts that do not haw kindergartens. Head Start 
includes five-year-olds. As in kindergarten, the major focus is on edu- 
cational programs in the classroom for 15 to 20 children. Head Start 
provides additional health and social services for children and their 
parents and encourages the parents to participate in the elassioom as 
paid assistants or volunteers and to become involved in the decision- 
making process. Day car ‘ programs can also He supported by Head 
Start to provide educational, health. social service and parent partici- 
pation components. 

Head Start programs are not necessarily part of the public 
school system. In many instances. Head Start is operated by the pub- 
lic schools, b‘ui in other instances it is operated by social welfare 
agencies, churches and community action group*. 

Even when Head Start is operated by the school district, the 
project usually has a special status and is not considered an integral 
part of the school program. This administrative arrangement has 
been beneficial to the innovational development of Head Start pro- 
grams and has allowed them to experiment with the use of teacher 
aides or assistants and involve more parents in the dec ision-makmg 
proc ess. 

One of the problems, however, is that Head Start programs often 
lack the necessary administrative support structure to insure their 
continuity . They have difficulties obtaining adequate physic ,1 facil- 
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itics; rhcv air not aide in weather a temporary reduction in funds or a 
<lcki\ in funding; .md thcv .nr subject to political and administrate r 
pi oblenis tli.it ar ise n\ i r the funding and adminish ation of c ommunitv 
at tinn groups. 

Vet I lead St.nl ptogr aim haw* Urn wi\ cltciiivcin meet mg 1 he 
needs of death .imaged wumesteis, l lie owt has been high, owing to 
the medical arid denl.il services needed l>\ mam of the volumeters 
set \ ed 

An effective state piogum could l>c developed hv expanding the 
existing I fe.id Start clfnrt to moie live-, four- .inti thiee-vear-olds 1 he 
Mine methods .md assumptions should npph nomc hool facilities like 
t !hii < 1 1 basements and storefronts could he used ; te.u hers and teat her s' 
assistants on Id he specially named and cmplo\cd without meeting 
stantlartl elementary c ertific atinii requirements. If the full health 
services now considered part of Meat) Stan were nude integral In a 
state proclaim the effort would he eignilic ant in solving mam of tin 
cdut ation-r elated problems boldine luck not onl\ divuh antaged l»ui 
\onng t hiMren ol all economic levels. Mali seiviies are. of o>uise. 
expensive Costs of Head Start ranee from $S~tl per pupil in Souih 
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Carolina to $2,800 for the same kind of program in Boston. The 
average cost is about $1 .050 per child per year. 

It would be possible to provide similar services in conjunction 
with a Head Start- cc program at less cost. Legislation to be proposed 
in Florida in 1971, for example, would require that every three-year- 
old have medical tests for diseases and problems that might he con- 
sidered educational handicaps. Most parents would be expected to pay 
for such examinations, but presumably state funds would he available 
if the family could not afford them. 

An elaborate mechanism for the administration of Head Start 
already exists at the federal, regional and local levels. If the states 
were to become involved, careful steps should be taken to avoid ad- 
ministrative duplication and to reduce ever-rising administrative 
costs. In Denver there are seven different agencies designated to 
administer Head .Start programs. If administration of these programs 
could be consolidated, substantial savings could be effected and many 
more children served. It has been estimated that, if Head .Start funds 
could be administered by the state in South Carolina, at least 4(1,000 
more children could be served. 

Such consolidation could he accomplished without new federal 
or state legislation. It would he necessary for the v)ffice of Kconomic 
Opportunity, which funds Head Start, to designate the state depart- 
ment of education or another state agency as the administering a^enc y. 
I he state agency would then he responsible for central administration. 
Although fears have been expiessed that placing lesponsibility at the 
state level would limit Head Start's flexibility and parental involve- 
ment, any administering agency would he subject to the i* , gulatinns 
now guiding local agencies. 

Another approach used in Tacoma. Washington, provides a 
comprehensive program for more than 600 three- to nine-year-olds 
bv using funds from Head Start, Follow Through, litle 1 of the 
Llemcntary and Secondary Lducation Act, and other state ard local 
sources. Program components include day care centers, preschool 
classes, kindergarten classes, first-grade classes and a primary enrich- 
ment program. Program costs average alxuit SI, 600 per child, alxuit 
$900 over the base district com of $700 per child. I bis cost includes 
the nutritional program, the cost for aides and staff training, and 
transportation of c bildren to the centers 

c. Subsidixc piivatc programs far selected children. The 
stair might prov tele aid to c hildren to attend existing private preschool 
and or kindergarten piograinv If enough spaces were not available 
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at the outset, initial selection might be based on whether a child is 
deiti mined to be “disadvantaged,” his age (beginning with one age 
group); where he lives (in relation to the availability of private pro- 
grams); a lottery system; or some other method. 

The system could work like a voucher program. A child’s family 
would be given a certain sum (higher if the family were below a cer- 
tain economic level) which would be used at existing private pre- 
schools and/or kindergartens. Needless to say, careful planning would 
be necessary to insure that adequate space existed. A state might con- 
sider establishing a loan fund for facility expansion during the early 
years. 

In some states, constitutional provisions may prohibit such a 
scheme. And there has been widespread opposition to such a plan at 
the elementary-secondary level. In early childhood education, how- 
ever, the purpose would not be to set up competitors to the public 
schools. It would be to provide opportunities for children unable to 
take advantage of private programs when no public programs exist. 

d. TV m a group situation. Sesame Street, the revolutionary 
preschoolers scries developed by the Children's Television Workshop, 
has excited far-reaching thoughts about widespread use of the program 
— or similar ones — for group education for young children. T he pro- 
gram is not an alternative to other experiences, but a supplement th.it 
can become an integral part of them. Such innovative programming 
can be used in conjunction with and to augment a classroom effort, 
yielding significant savings and high qualify, and it can be used i* 
groups brought together for “class'* in neighborhood homes, perhaps 
augmented by a “teacher" who visits each group once a week to assist v 
and advise the group mother. 

Careful consideration should l>e given to building use of a TV 
series tike Sesame Street into the educational program. A day care. 
Head Start or even a classroom kindergarten program could make 
effective use of the medium Programs (ould even be built primarily 
around the series— bringing children and leathers together for two 
hours or more to view the program together and then to expand upon 
it. 

The producers of Sesame Street arc setting up a wide \.uictv of 
experimental programs which will lie part of a broader experiern c for 
thildrcn and their parents In Detroit, starting in lebtuarv PCI, 
25, 0U0 four-year-old thildrcn arc licing cntmiragcd to \>at<h Sesame 
Street daily and attend t lasses on Saturday morning I his is the first 
phase of a four-phase program. The set ( phase is to prmirlr 
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summer school for 25,000 children. I he third phase is to provide 
half-day preschool classes for 9,200 children, and the fourth phase 
would offer a preschool program for 25,000 children. So the use of 1 V 
is the first step in initiating a complete preschool program for four- 
year-old children. 

In fact, communications technology is moving so rapidly that 
television as an educational medium should probably be considered to 
supplement almost all early childhood programs. 1 he National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration {NASA) is planning to launch a 
communications satellite which would be available for educational 
programming and which would broadcast directly to modified home 
receivers. The larger the area — particularly if sparsely settled— the 
more likely it is that satellites will be cheaper than terrestrial micro- 
wave relay. 

c. State-supported classroom preschools . Many private 
organizations, some communities and sonic states in pilot programs 
offer classroom preschool programs for three- and four-year-olds for 
two or three mornings a week Offering early group experiences and 
some educational training, these programs have been very popular 
with families who have come to believe that more training— Marling 
earlier — is better for their children. 

I n many instances, such programs -little versions of kinder- 
gartens — provide important early experience. I hcv are, however, 
higher in cost than the other alternative outlined here and do not 
usually involve parents actively in the education of their children. 

In those states that do not have kindergarten, even the initiation 
of classroom programs for fours and fives only would mean adding 
two years to the existing 12-year system. If sufficient classrooms and 
teachers were added to the existing system to accommodate these 
childish, it would require an expansion of about eight percent in 
facilities and alntut 17 percent in staff and funding. 1 licsc estimates 
assume that two classes could be held in a room each dav, but that at 
least two adults would be required in each room. In tlmse states that 
have kindergarten the addition of one vear for fours to the existing 
15^ ear program would be more manageable. But it would still be a 
major expansion involving approximately five percent more in facil- 
ities and eight percent mote in staffing and funding. Of course, the 
cost< of also establishing similar programs for threes would be pro- 
portionately greater . 

It is not recommended that states establish I'oimal cl.issmnm 
programs for .ill three- and four-year-olds. 



f. Insuring quality in on-going kindergarten programs, 
h is assumed that a state with an established public kindergarten pro- 
gram will continue to operate it. Although there is no evidence that 
formal classroom kindergartens are essential for alt children, quality 
kindergarten programs certainly have desirable educational benefits 
that justify their continued support. The key is quality. 

It is particularly important that states review and revitalize 
existing Undergartcn programs with the following guidelines in mind: 

a. Kindergarten should receive substantial s’atc support equal to 
or exceeding slate support for elementary classrooms. 

1). Certification standards should be flexible with provisions for 
certifying assistant teachers who have had little or no formal 
college training. 

c. Minimum standards for an instructional unit should be set. 
For example, an adull-child ratio of one to ten. For 30 chil- 
dren this might be one teacher and two assistants who might 
mothers of c hildren in the program. 

d. Special provision should be made to involve parents in the 
program. 

e. fear hers should not be required to teach two sessions of 
kindergarten. If two sessions are necessary in the same room, 
the morning and afternoon sessions should be staffed by dif- 
ferent teac hers and assistant:.. 

If reasonable standards c annot lie set and maintained for kinder- 
garten because of limited facilities nr lost, a school district should look 
at other alternatives for serving fi\c-vcar-old children arid t heir 
parents. 

If a state has not established kindergarten programs, it would be 
wise to consider the entire problem of providing for the development 
and education of all voting children before undei taking the expensive 
proposition of providing facilities and teachers foi its five-vear-old 
children. 



Accreditation of Private Programs 

U hether or not a state has a fm mal staie-suppoitcd kindei gat ten 
program, it is important that the state develop methods to regulate the 
standards of pi bate kindei gat tens, paitmdaih those established in 
the tapidh expanding franchising client, (here should be state sur- 
veillance over plnsica) facilities, staff cpialilic aliens and minimal 
program standards Of c oursc, llcxibilitv should be kev 



priorities and methods 
for implementation 



Whcihcr a sta c determines to provide classroom instruction for 
all rive-year-olds and support alternative programs for younger chil- 
dren or to offer a variety and combination of out-of-classroom pro- 
grams for all pre-first graders, the problem of how to phase in program 
activities must he faced, ft is assumed that even if a state chooses low* 
cost parent child programs, limitations of resources and staff will 
necessitate ihc establishment of initial priorities. 

Concerted efforts should he made, as recommended elsewhere in 
this report, to secure the passage of federal legislation which would 
enable the states to coordinate federal programs in the s'atc. to sludv 
the needs and resources of the e .lire slate and to enable the state to 
establish comprehensive priorities. I hc states must continue to stress 
such a comprehensive approach. The intent should not be to dclav 
action on program implementation but to underline the need for more 
coordination of effort. 

1. tn 'tiai training of personnel. If a stale is committed in the 
concept of early childhood education but is able to predict a lack of 
trained personnel for kindergarten and prekindergarten programs, it 
might adopt as its first priority the development of poslsccond.u y and 
inservice programs for professional and other positions. Among the 
actions to he undertaken might lie: 

— a program of incentive grants to state colleges and universities 
to encourage them to include specialized graduate programs in 
their schools of education and under graduate BA. programs 
in cor K childhood education; 

— ■a program of incentive grants to slate junior and comimmitv 
colleges tn provide courses in earlv childhood education; 
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— the development of programs for retraining — through formal 
efforts in two-year and four-year institutions and through in- 
service programs — crcdentialed elementary school teachers 
wanting kindergarten positions; 

— the establishment of a limited number of model demonstration 
tenters to provide inservice training for professional and para- 
professional personnel prior to the expansion of the state 
program. 

It should be emphasized that this alternative of focusing first on 
staff development should not be undertaken without concurrent plan- 
ning for the initiation of the state s early childhood program so that 
positions will be open as staff are prepared to fill them and so that 
funding commitments are made to the development of a full-scale 
program, 

2, Early diagtwsis, A state might focus first on the dev elopment 
of an early diagnosis system — and personnel to administer it — which 
would determine need for various alternative programs. To insure 
effectiveness of the alternative approaches suggested — to a greater or 
lesser degree — early diagnosis of a child's educational needs is basic. 

In many instances, the home situation with minimal professional 
guidanc e can prepare a c hild to enter a formal learning situation with 
adequate expectations of success. Of course, there will always be 
exceptions — because of particular family situations, physical or psy- 
chological handicaps, etc. If tf ' special needs of such children are 
diagnosed early — at the latest by age three — and thev can be directed 
to special programs, they can be guaranteed a reasonable rhnnee of 
success. And the state c an be saved substantial future costs. 

Ideally, a comprehensive diagnosis system would not only iden- 
tify those youngsters needing substantial help, hut also those who need / 

only minimal or no further preprirnary assistance. By reducing the ^ 

need to provide programs across the ixiard for all children, such diag- 
nosis would limit the ‘'essential'' state involvement. j 

Legislation proposed in New York for an Office of Child De- 
velopment includes impoitant provisions for development of profes- 
sional personnel who would conduct carlv diagnosis programs. A 
hill has been introduced in the California Legislature to provide funds 
for such carlv diagnosis The purposes of the proposed Kducationai 
Development Assc^mcnl Act arc to reduce the incidence of students 
assigned to special education programs, oil down vchool failure due 
to undiagnosed, correctable learning disabilities and increase school 
personnel's knowledge of c hildrcn s needs so that they can design mote 
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satisfactory programs. 1 he bill would provide state funds for up to 90 
percent of the cost of such a program, but not to exceed S45 per stu- 
dent to be assessed. 

3. Model demonstration centers. The state could consider 
establishing a limited number of model demonstration centers. But 
the time has passed when the major requirement is to provide models. 
T he federal government, through the planned variation program in 
Head Start and the Follow Through program, provides a number of 
model demonstration centers across the count r y that can be studied by 
individuals interested in state programs. 

The same arrangement has not been provided for day care, but 
the Office of Child Development and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity funded a major effort during the summer of 1970 to pull to- 
gether all the information on experimental and demonstration pro- 
grams that could be used as parts of an effective day care program. 
This effort will result in the publication of three or four books cover- 
ing: day care for infants; day care for three-, four- and five-year-old 
children; after-school day care for older children, and training of 
day care personnel. In addition, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is planning to fund a number of demonstration centers across the 
United States. These federal efforts should fill the need for model 
demonstration tenters. 

4 Meeting the needs oj the disadvantaged jirst. Another 
approach to establishing a program would be to serve first the chil- 
dren with the greatest need. This priority would focus initial efforts 
on children from low-income homes, children of ethnic and minority 
groups and handicapped children. Such an approach has the advan- 
tage of providing a systematic way of introducing and expanding a 
program step-bv-step as funding, trained personnel and facilities 
become available. It is also based upon a sound premise of starting 
where the need is greatest. 

But there are these limitations. 1 he states would then be dupli- 
cating or supplementing federal programs; the result might be to 
encourage' the federal government to cither main, tin the current 
effort or reduce it If the notion of shared responsibility is acceptable, 
however, it would follow that the federal government should be 
encouraged to expand its efforts rather than to reduce them In a>n 
case, there should be funding a*v.c illation and coordination between 
state and federal soirees. 

Their a problem of making administrate decisions as to who 
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has the greatest need The income-level approach, used by the federal 
government, is probably the easiest, vet it is difficult to administer 
because of the vast variations in what income means even within a 
state. 

Income as a method of determining who will receive services also 
presents other problems. A family may initially qualify for services 
and later improve its economic position so that it no longer qualifies. 
In such a case, a minor advance in the family income could he un- 
desirable because of a loss in services for their c hildren Income Ie\cl, 
moreover, does not necessarily correspond to need. It is probably true 
that the highest percentage of children with the greatest need are 
from low-income homes, but many children from other homes are in 
equal need of services. 

There is also a political consideration. The working man who is 
just above the poverty level is probably willing to support suc h a pro- 
gram if he sees that, before long, he too will benefit; but if it appears 
that someone else*s children arc going to keep getting a “head start 
and his children are not, he is likelv to oppose the program strongly. 

5. Sitppoi t for an educational component for older chil- 
dren at day care colters. The beginnings of a state program might 
he developed bv first subsidizing an educational component at existing 
public, private and industrially established day care centers for four- 
or five-year-old children. Such an effort would reach the children of 
working mothers, a high proportion of whom it c an he assumed would 
benefit greatly from a formalized educational program: would provide 
the basis for future expansion to all children; and would offer m 
opportunity for inservice staff training without the need to solve 
fac ilitics problems at the start. 

Additional factors favoring day care as the place to stait are the 
great need for it. the substantial political support I>ehinc1 it. and the 
federal funds available to contribute to its suppoit. The state would 
provide some assistance to existing centers to provide an educational 
component, encourage industry by offering some assistance, and sup- 
plement the efforts of the federal government to establish new centers. 

One of the basic considerations should l>c to assist dav care homes 
to obtain a license and upgrade the quality of the service to children 
M ost of the c hildren who are uurentlv rci civ ing dav c at c set vices arc 
in home*, and this will probably be ti ue for some time to come Indeed, 
good home da,' can* offcis nuns advantages to the children in vaic. 
Hut dav care mother? nerd recognition, training, technical asMMame 
and encouragement. 
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training and certifying 
quality personnel 



The (cntral issue in the provision of adequate personnel f< »r 
carl v childhood <lc\clopnicui programs is not numbers. It is insuring 
quality of staff training and making il possible to utilize personnel 
with a varielv of backgrounds f<»r a variety of tasks. It has bee. esti- 
mated that if every three*, four* and five-year -nlcl were in some form 
of prcprimai v program, 800,00(1 additional personnel \vould be 
required t c » maintain a ratio of one adult to c\crv ten children Since 
it is not recommended that all of these children be in classrooms, the 
need for teachers will not be that threat. 

The growing surplus of teachers and Ph.D.'s in some specific 
fields has been widely noted. This facto* , howe'er , and the probability 
that out-of-work elemental v sc hool teachers panic ularlv will be avail- 
able for preprint. irv positions should iv\ l>c considered an easy solu- 
tion to the personnel problems of early childhood education, \\ it h 
adequate planning and a well-designed on-the-job training program, 
however, adequate numbers of people can l>c trained. 

The key point is that teachers and administrators for earh 
childhood education require qualifications and training different 
from their counterparts working with older children, (’cnification 
procedures and teacher training programs should reflect this fact, 
for example, for the effective implement, it ion of the program alterna- 
tives outlined in this report a new t\pc of professional early child- 
hood educator will l>c required. Because emphasis should he on the 
full development of veiv young children in a varielv of environments 
hut particularly in the home and with the family, the earh childhood 



specialist must he able to muster and coordinate all the resources 
needed to foster full human effectiveness, wherever they may be 
located, At their best, such specialists will be sufficiently free from 
direct administrative ties to he able to help parents and children get 
better services from all existing agencies, to arrange for services not 
yet provided and to assist policy-makers in strengthening legislation 
and administrative structures. In many cases, thev will be expected to 
perform difficult diagnostic functions to determine which youngsters 
may need more intensive attention before first grade. 

In addition, many other staff positions will require training. 
Extensive provisions should be made to train teacher assistants to 
assist in and often take responsibility for the teaching-learning process. 
As 1 lead Start programs have demonstrated, mothers and others from 
the community can with special on-the-job training— but without 
formal degrees and meeting present certification standards — fill 
significant staff roles for early childhood programs. Mead Start has 
already opened the way for the use of aides and assistants in main’ 
public schools. I ccicral Follow Through programs for low-income 
children in kindergarten through third grade make extensive use of 
them. 

The Hartford, Connecticut, pul'ic school s\stem has an early 
c hildhood program which includes a particularly strong training effort 
for teachers and aides. Kvcry teacher is assis'td by ;,r. aide who jiuim 
have a high school diploma or the equivalent and is paid approxi- 
mately $4,000 a year for fulltime classroom assistance. All teachers 
and aides are required to attend a three-week training session. The 
budget includes funds to pay substitutes for teachers attending the 
session during the ye.tr and aides receive their regular salaries. For 
summer training, teachers receive the amount a substitute teacher 
would cost for the period and .tides get $ 73 a week. 

lhc requirements for a teacher in a day care center might he 
comparable to that of a 1 lead Start teac her, hut standards and training 
would also be accessary for individuals who operate clay care home's 
for four or five children. Frohablv some prior training should he re- 
quired on such topics as health and safety standards and nutrition 
Introductory instruction would also lie necessary on simple concepts 
of child growth and development. Beyond that, a good system of con* 
-true liv e supervision and m*tlie*jc>b training could develop competent 
individuals to operate such programs. 

Seattle's Neighborhood House Child Care Services program 
oilers an interesting career ladder approach for day t. rc personnel. 
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There arc four levcL: The irst, or entry level, is for trainees who 
observe and increasingly assume responsibility for working with other 
staff, parents and children. Trainees arc expected to attend ( lasses at 
a local community college when funds are available. Level two staff 
arc intern teachers and expected to work independently. Level three- 
staff are assistant teachers who may have up to three years of experi- 
ence and 42 college credits. The position ot head teacher, level four, 
requires a minimum of two years experienc e and 45 credits toward an 
associate of arts degreee. The career ladder for day ( arc home mothers 
is similar with three levels. A mother with little or no background can 
move through all three levels in three to five years and should have 
accumulated T5 credit hours, which entitle her to an early childhood 
education certificate or a certificate related to the held of social work. 

Possible State Action 

A slate plan for training and certification should satisfy the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

L It should provide for the training and certification of a variety 
of different po* itions. 

2. It should provide for career development so that a person can 
enter as an assistant teacher and advance as he receives train- 
ing and experience. 

3. It should provide a variety of wavs to receive training at 
colleges and universities, oii-lhc-job, and independent study. 

4. It should provide a basis for awarding a certificate that is not 
solely b;. seel cm a spec ified number of college c redit hour that 
are tied to a specified number of hours of study. I* or example, 
a person snould be able to demonstrate some competence in 
the classroom and receive credit without taking a course. 

3. It should provide a way for increased competent v to be reflat- 
ed in inc reased compensation. 

In attempting to meet its personnel needs for caiiy childhood 
ccluco ion programs, states should take sonic or all nl the following 
steps: 

/. Establish crcden tials in early childhood education or 
at least protnde for a strong specialization in early childhood 
education within the preparation of an elementary certificate 
-with the recognition that an effective early childhood educator must 
he able to encourage a child's development within bis total environ- 
ment. 




2. Establish the same salary schedules . fringe benejits mid 
triune rights for early childhood teachers as for all other 
teachers, in an effort to encourage cpialificd individuals to enter the 
Held and to make prepi irnarv education an integral part of the state s 
elemental v svstern. flexibility should l>e of prime enneeni so that 
tt'mntn with other responsibilities might be able to be certified with- 
out rigid residency and tiim requirements in formalized training. 

?. Encourage the development of postsectutilary cud in- 
service programs Jot professional and other positions, through 
a i>ariet\ oj actions, including: 

a program of im enlive grants to state colleges and universities 
to encourage them to inelude specialized graduate programs in 
their sc hools ol education and undei graduate B A. pro^r , i ms in 
eat Iv c hildhood education: 

— a program of incentive grants to state junior’ and (oniimuMv 
colleges to prov ide courses in early ehildhood education; 

— the development of proclaim lor retraining through formal 
eft nits in two-vear ami four-vear institutions and through in- 
service programs credent ialed elementary school teachers 
wanting kindergarten positions; 

— the establishment oi a limited number oi model demr nstration 
centers to provide iuserv iee training ior professional and para- 
professional personnel pric»r to the expansion of the state pro- 
gram. 

t. Dczfelop programs particularly suited to training teach- 
ing aides, parents, siblings and other young people to assist 
with the wide range oj program alternatii*es. fcmphasis mi^lu be 
placed, for example, on creative training for high sc hoed students 
through cooperation with courses on human growth and development 
and pait-time employment programs. Although manv school districts 
include some such training in home economies classes, it appears that 
a different orientation would be more effective and would attract both 
boys and girls interested in worKing with the very voting. Such a pro- 
gram would have the benefits n( preparing prospective parents, en- 
couraging more dedicated individuals tec ciHci early childhood careers 
and spilling over to younger brothers and sisters at home. 

Special training ptugrams for parents are particularly appro- 
priate for some of the parent child approaches attracting growii g 
attention across the country. I'.xpcrience indicates, for example, (hat 
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one teacher or someone who had been a successful teacher in a kinder- 
garten or Head .Start classroom could in one year educate 2U0 adults 
in how to use a toy library with their own children. Hither one could 
operate the program after a week of special training and some assist- 
ance during the first and perhaps second course sequence. 

5. Organize mid train volunteers as teachers * assistants . 
The National Program (or Voluntary Action olfers an important 
vehicle which might be utilized at the state level to provide focused 
volunteer service for early childhood efforts. The program consists nf 
two parts: a Cabinet Committee on Voluntary Action c reated by Presi- 
dent Nixon in 1969 and an Office of Voluntary Action in the govern- 
ment sector; and a National Center for Voluntary Action (NCA A) 
which is a privately funded, nonpolitical, nonprofit corporation. The 
two parts collaborate closely to assist in the setting up of volunteer 
progiams. Several states, including New York, Illinois and Washing- 
ton. have alrcadv set up volunteer bureaus. Such bureaus — particu- 
larly if assisted by state funds for special training needs — might pro- 
vide an important source of trained assistants. 




providing adequate 
physical facilities 



All stale efforts to develop facilities and regulate their standards 
must be accompanied by three caveats: There must be a basic recogni- 
tion of the need for flexibility in creative design; there must be a real- 
ization that a variety of different kinds of facilities will require a more 
flexible set of standards; and there should be adequate provision for 
state aid for construction of different kinds of facilities when funds 
are needed As the establishment of formal classroom preschools and 
kindergartens are not a primary recommendation of this task force, it 
should be noted that many of the alternatives discussed in this report 
would require no. or only minimal, classroom spac e. 

Nevertheless, it is assumed that under any alternative, at least 
some space for groups of children needing special attention the men- 

tally and physically handicapped — will be desirable. The first and 
most obvious step to take would be a careful assessment of existing 
facilities. The decline of the elementary schorl population will mean 
that some public school districts may have empty classrooms that can 
be utilized for kindergarten and preschool children. Growing interest 
in rescheduling the school calendar so that some students would attend 
regular sessions during the summer and vacation at other times of the 
year suggests that more districts will adopt extended school year pro- 
grams. thus releasing space for early childhood education. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that a year-round program in North Caro- 
lina would pro\ idc adequate spac p for kindergartens statewide without 
laying a single brick. 



Ways to Provide Adequate Facilities 

Unless some minimal standards arc established, formal class- 
room programs probably should not be undertaken. Too often the 
standards that are set and enforced have nothing to do with education. 
They are usually justified as health and safety standards but often the 
rigid enforcement of rules has no relationship to health or safely. Ob- 
viously, the health and safety of children must be protected, but a 
review of the applications of specific rules is certainly in order. Lduca- 
tional standards should also be established that go beyond statements 
of minimal space per child For example, some regard for equipment 
and materials is essential. 

If it is necessary and in many communities it will be necessary to 
provide additional facilities for groups of voung children, provision 
should he made to allow for a variety of solutions to the problem. 

The development of prefabricated structures that can be located 
on school grounds and that meet current standards offers an important 
method of meeting space needs at lowci cost than new construction of 
traditional school buildings For example, the educational Facilities 
Laboratories (LI L) has designed and constructed with modular units 
an Farlv Learning Center in Stamford, Connecticut. 1 he 4,000- 
squarc-foot, one-story school house, for children between two and 
eight, costs tally SI 4 a square foot exclusive of site preparation. 

If a state determines that its needs for additional facilities for 
early childhood programs will be substantial, it might examine care- 
fully and consider revision of existing legislation and regulations relat- 
ed to classroom space. Problems presented in some states by unclear 
or seemingly unrealistic fire, safety, and building codes have made it 
extremely costly to develop needed new facilities for expanded day 
care and child development services. The success of Mead Start pro- 
grams in nonschool space suggests that with full recognition of the 
complications involved the time has conic for code revision. 

IlKW's Office of Child Development is now conducting a steely 
of licensing processes for state and local day care in each of the SO 
states. It is anticipated that the study will provide infoi nia.ion to 
assess the level at which adequate protection of children can be assured 
while maintaining reasonable standards, and will culminate -bv the 

end of 1971 in a suggested licensing code. Obviously, such a code 

v\ould h.ive important implications for current slate practices with 
regard to both daycare and preprint uy education. 
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funding state early childhood 

programs 



Effective early childhood education will cost money. Although 
some of the alternatives outlined in this report arc lower in cost than 
full-scale classroom programs, any movement by the states into this 
field will demand the reallocation of current funds or an increase in 
the total educational budget Hard decisions about funding priorities 
must be made. And there will he opposition. In some states there is 
already evidence that elementary and secondary teachers and groups 
with other program concerns- -fearing luss of funds for their interests 
— will fii'ht extension of early childhood programs. 

There are conflicting approaches espoused by experts in the liel.l. 
On the erne hand, for example, the National Educational 1 inane e Proj- 
cmi, directed by Dr. K. E. Johns of die University of Elorida. argues 
that the states have the fiscal capacity to pro\idc full suppoit for 
statewide kindergarten and prekinder^arten programs. 1 he lirst step, 
accordinu to the Project. must be to restructure their financial base 
and to allocate the increased revenue to the schools. On the other' 
hand, a preliminary assumption of a special study heini* conducted in 
Massachusetts is that r compulsory stn'e-firi.im cd early childhood 
education program requiring a major redistribution ol education re- 
sources is neither necessary nor leasiblc. I he study anticipates that 
the bulk of financing In early childhood education in the foreseeable 
future will continue to come from private sources. The studs, bcim* 
done bv Harvard's Program in Clinical Psychology and Public Prac- 
tice', has been funded bv the Massac hu setts Advisory (.ouiuii on Edu- 
cation to assist In the effective implementation ol kinder u«u ten pro- 
grams in all Massachusetts school districts, as will he required bv 
I 97. V 
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It is our contention, however, that to implement programs in the 
near future a state will have to work within its present tax base and 
that, to launch an effective progrant of any kind, there must be dear 
and substantial commitment to state funding of the effort. Important 
initiatives can be promoted with small state grants and incentive pro- 
grams, and these must be considered in the early stages. A full-fledged 
statewide program, however, will thrive only with the certainty and 
support provided by consistent state aid. Our approach, suggesting 
various program patterns of ranging costs, is intended to fit varying 
state needs and capabilities. 

Current State Efforts and Costs 

Thirty-eight states provide some form of state aid to kindergar- 
ten; of those 28 allocate the aid through the state foundation program. 
Per pupil expenditure in 1969-70 ranged from SI 7 in Nebraska to 
5400 in Iowa and $900 for North Carolina’s pilot program. Six stales 
(California, Connecticut, Iowa, New Jersey. Virginia and Washing- 
ton) provide some form of support for prekindergarten programs. 

There are new directions under consider, is 5- -n ,.t the state level. 
New York Commissioner of Education Nyquist has reconun mended 
that the state include kindergarten and prekindergarten education in 
the state foundation program, and the New York State Board of Re- 
gents has proposed that state prekindergarten programs be available 
to all four-year-olds by 1971. Maryland's Governor Marvin Mandcl 
has backed a plan to accommodate all the state s three* and four- 
year -olds in preschool centers by 1980. An initial $2 million is being 
requested from the Maryland Legislature this year for a coordinated 
pilot program in seven centers. In Florida, the 1971 legislature will 
consider a proposal to provide early childhood compensatory educa- 
tion for children between the ages of three and eight through special 
annual grants to school distric ts. 



For state by state information on early childhood 
funding and personnel programs, see Appendix C. 



The variation in what the states arc currently spending per child 
in public schools and in the costs of the variety of possible approaches 
to early childhood education is so great that any single cost estimate 
would be misleading. However, if a state expects to provide three 
hours of education in a classroom each day of a school year for a pre- 
school child, a reasonable estimate of operating costs would be one 
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and one-half times the average cost for an elementary school child. 
This estimate assumes that the pupil-teacher ratio probably should not 
exceed ten to one but that only one out of two leathers would be a 
professional. The second person could be a trained assistant. Further, 
this estimate would include only classroom instruction. Any additional 
services, such as health, home coordinators or psychological services 
would entail additional costs. Since there are a variety of less expensive 
alternatives, however, a reasonable guess at the minimal cost to the 
state would be one half of this figure or about three-fourths of the cost 
of each elementar y school pupil. 

The cost of such a program must be viewed in context, however , 
because the expenditures of money on early childhood education uii 
and probable will reduce other later costs in the educational system 
and elsewhere. Good education at a young age is always less vOStly 
and better for the child than remedial education later. An early child- 
hood program can also provide employment for a number of people 
who otherwise would be forced to accept welfare. 

The key factor in cost consideration, however, is the possibility 
of alternative approaches which would be substantially less expensive 
than the provision of c lassroom programs for all youngsters. The fol- 
lowing examples illustrate the kinds of programs a state could under- 
take with an indication of cost per 1,000 children. They should prove 
helpful in a state s initial examination of the cost implications of com- 
bining various program alternatives. They are. however , verv general 
estimates intended only to provide rougn cost outlines. 

1. Maintain children 's education centers for parents of all 
children helow the age of four. 'These centers would include diag- 
nostic services to assess the development of the child and to provide 
special assistance for parents whose children have spec ial problems. 
These centers could probably operate for a c ost of about S25 prr c hild 
or about S25-,00() per 1,000 children from 0 to 4. This cost docs not 
include the substantial c apita] expenditure need to start up sm h 
a program. 

2. Provide for supervising and assisting day care centers 
for children below the age of four whose parents need stich 
sendees. A reasonable estimate of actual cost is from SJ .200 to S 1 ,800 
per child in most areas, or an average of about Si ,M)(k 

Across the nation about one-third of the mothers of children 
>c.ungcr than six are winking At least one-half of these mothers, or 
17 percent of families, would need some assistance to afh.jd (J .!ecji:,itr 
day care service So, about 17(1 of every 1,000 p.ucnts would iw,l 
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some assistance. Many families arc now spending SI. 1 ) to $20 a week 
or SI, 000 a >car on non-lie ensed day ('arc or babysitting, and with 
some supplementary assistance could afford adequate da\ care. If the 
state provided such assistance on a sliding scale ranging from 5200 to 
3500, i he average support would he S3 50 per child. This support 
niit^hl go to the parent to use at some private licensed center or as 
matching funds to a federally-supported program oi to an industrially- 
supported program. The total state expenditure to offer adequate day 
care for the 17 percent of families needing extra assistance would he 
$59,500 per 1 ,000 children. 

3. These two recommendations might he co nbined. Then 
the cost of providing demonstration parent education diagnostic (en- 
ters for all children younger than four and additionally assisting 17 
percent of these families to obtain adequate day (arc would be about 
$85,000 per 1,000 children or close to $10(1 per child. With such an 
expenditure, the state would be providing services for 100 percent of 
the parents of c hildren under four and supplementary day ( are assist- 
ance for those least likely to he able to obtain it on their own. 

/ Provide a parenl/child program like the toy library 
for it least 76 percent of parents of four-year-old children . If a 
state does not have a kindergarten program, this would include five- 
year-olds. The cost of this program should not exceed $100 per child 
or $70,000 per ] .000 children. 

5. Support and expand Head Siart type programs. Assum- 
ing that these program-* are serving the children with the greatest need, 
the' state would give them maximum support. Assume furthermore 
that 20 percent of the state population qualifies for Head Start on the 
basis of income level. Hut of this number, one half will need fu I das 
care services instead of a Head Start program. So 10 percent of four- 
ami 0\ c-vcar-olds would be best served Lv a Head .Start program. The 
a\ci:igc cost of a Head Start program is SI, 000 per child. If ih. state 
contributed $500 per child for 100 children, the cost would be $50,000 
per 1 ,000 children 

6. Support and ex pa ref flay care service for four* and five- 
year-olds. i he same logic applies to dav (arc foi fours and fives as 
for children under four discussed in recommendation two above. Sev- 
enteen percent o families (170 of cveiy 1 ,000) would benefit from sup- 
ple, nentan’ assistance averaging $350 pci child (one child of this age 
group per family), for a cost of 559,500 per \ .000 children. 

7. Provide minimal assistance so that children can attend 
private nursery schools and kindergartens , particularly if no 



public programs exist. In many instances this wih he for the con- 
venience of the parents, and t hey should rec eive only the minima) sup- 
port which would otherwise have been provided for a parent child 
program under recommendation four above. In other instances, how- 
ever, a half-dav mirscrv program may he indicated for the physical 
or mental health of parent or child, and state support could he' as 
high as Sal Ml per child. Perhaps three percent of four- and fisc-year- 
olds (30 of every 100) would lake advantage of this aspect of a slat.: 
program, The average per child expenditure might he $300, or $9,000 
for everv 1 ,000 youngsters. 

( y. Recommendations Jour. Jive, six and seven might be 
combined. In such a comprehensive state program, the total cost for 
each 1 .000 children of the four - and five-year-old age group would be; 



(4) Suppoil of a parent, child program for 70% of 

age group $70,000 

(3) Support Head Stan for 10% of age group 30.000 

(6) Support dav c are lor 17% of age group 60.000 

(7) Support for nursery programs foi 3% of age group. . 9,000 



'I he total approaches $190,000 per 1,000 children or almost $200 
per c hild for four- and five-year-olds. 

This discussion of costs is based upon the assumptions that the 
federal government is going to continue to fund I lead Start and initiate 
the I unding of dav care programs for low-income groups and that the 
combination of the two programs will serve all low-income families 
that cjualifv. The discussion also highlights the need for a careful 
studv of a state s needs and resources. The estimates of cost arc based 
upon national statistics, and in some instances they arc open to ques- 
tion, Because the use of health and welfare funds, educational lunds, 
, ltd federal grants of various kinds would he antic ipated, any estimate 
of the need for additional money would have to he carefully examined. 

It appeals, however, that a staie could insure some kind of pro- 
gram tor all of the children undci the" age of six and upgrade the serv- 
ices tor all « hili*’ m fur an expenditure of $ 1 0(1 to S2(H) per child. 



Principles and Techniques 

I he fundamental point is that the various states must develop 
sound principles of financing lor their earlv childhood education pro- 
grams. Basic elements of a sound financing effort include; (I) provi- 
sions to insure that earlv childhood education is Healed as an integral 
pail nIThr Mate's oseiall education program; (2) insurance that earlv 
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childhood education will r < he subject to the inconsistencies of cate- 
goric. il aid but will benefit ;mm a steady flow of state funds; and (3) 
provisions which make it possible to provide kinds on an equalization 
basis so that pndicuk'rly ncedv districts can enjov cpialitv programs. 

Within this framework states should consider some or all ni the 
following tec hniques: 

1. tticlusion of carl y childhood programs to the state 
foundation formula , if the foundation program h f 's prt ven to 
he an rJJrrfiVr method of distributing state aid. .Midi an ap- 
proach would relied the three principles noted above and utilize an 
established funding pattern. Of course if a state* has no foundation 
program or that program has had only limited impact, this approach 
would not be recommended. If a state adopts an administrate e st i in - 
lure for cMriv childhood education that s outside* of the sta.c* dep.iu- 
merit of education, this approach inii’hi (omplii.de coordination c r - 
foi ts. 

2. Establishment of a special early childhood education 
fund within the state's education budget, if there is not an 
effective foundation ptogvatn and tin immediate plans for 
establishing one. All hnunli the almost random prolilc'Miinn n| spe- 
cial funds (in W» 7 thcie were* at least Ml funds making up the school 
fin am e programs of the 3(1 slates) sn^csis c onfusion and even t ontr a- 
f I ic t ion of ’ Injisl dive* intent, the initiation id a spe< ial c*arh childhood 
educ.ition fund would assure some pi ini its to the financin'!; of the 
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program. Special provisions should be made lor equalization and every 
effort made to assure some continuity in funding le\els Tom vear to 
year. 

?. Establishment of a special *late fund to include all 
expenditures for early mildhood programs (including educa- 
tion, health t rmlMfioti, day care, etc.). Moneys from such a t'cn- 
eral fund would be allocated to onccenlrV state agency administer intr 
all **arly childhood pi obtains, if that alternative for state administra- 
tive structure were adopted. Such an approach would effectively en- 
courage consolidation and coordination of the variety of existing state 
programs for very youny; children. Heim; different from the traditional 
af)pro.uh hy which funds are allocated l>v category to specialized agen- 
cies (eduation, health, welfare, etc.), such a funding pattern would not 
!>c advisable if early childhood programs were to be adrnini'tei ed bv 
the state department of education or other existing avenues. 

7. Prolusion for construction funds for early childhood 
facilities, il construction funds for elemental y-secondai v needs are 
aheady provided by the state, such fundi m* provisions should be 
extended to include early childhood facilities. if constr uction funds an 
not now provided, a special early childhood education construction 
program should he initiated. 

f. Provision to ensure max ini tint use of fedcial matching 
funds and adoption of the principle hy the state agency admin- 
istering early childhood programs that priority will he giiten 
to plans using matching funds or joint federal or other public 
r private funding. Ir. California, for example, the legislature in 
1965 established the Stale Preschool Kclucutional Program by amend- 
im; the \Velfa» c and Institutions Code to dec lare that “puschool pro- 
mams with a strong educational component . . . constitute an essential 
component of public social services.*' The legislature insti luted the 
Sunt Department of Social Welfare to contract with the State Depart- 
ment of Kducation to provide federa. welfare funding to a stale* vide 
system of pres< hool programs. The programs are for tnrer- to five- 
year-olds from low income famines and operate under standards 
adopted bv the >\rlc Hoard of Kducation. Scvcnl\ five pc. c e*it of pro* 
i^iam costs come through Title IV of th** Social Security Act and 25 
pen rut ihiout'li stale budgetary appropriation. \o parent fees or local 
funds are used. The a\ erage cost per i hild is $ l ,IM9. 

In Colorado, it has been proposed that a statewide .system of pi c- 
M hool programs for three- and four -war- olds, funded at about S 1 ,00(1 
per t hild. could be iniiTited if the State Department of Kducation were 
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to rni tract with the* S.atc Department of Social Services. Federal 
matching mnne*' Irian Title IV of the Soria! Security Art could be 
obtained on a 3-1 matching basis. If the state provided onlv S3( M M )( X b 
the federal funds would total $000,000 and the beginning package 
would be SI. 2 million. This <ould dun >e supplemented by local 
funds, so that the proportionate funding would be at) percent federal. 
2? percent state and 2a percent local. 

Such efforts are also important in that t bey provide, through state 
initiative, for an educational component in what might otherwise be 
custodial dav < are programs. 

Legislation proposed in l l 77l in l lorida for an “Marly Childhood 
Compensated y Ldueation Program" would provide funds for winch 
local school boards could apply to set up spec ial programs f r clis - 
advantaged children. The proposal includes two important fc.iiwrs: 

( 1 } it would require that all applications “demonstrate that the school 
board has fully utilized all other sources d revenue , and the assistanc e 
of all volunteer aid offered bv individuals and public and private or- 
ganizations . . . and has effectively coordinated the same" and, (2) it 
would give priority “to [dans which will allow lor matching funds or 
for joint funding from the federal government or other public and 
private sources." 

6. Development of a program of incentii*e grants to state 
colleges, univcrstiU*, junior and community colleges for offer- 
ing graduate, undergraduate and associate degree specializa- 
tions in early childhood education. 

7. Adoption of the principle that salaries for : arly child- 
hood teachers should he equal to those of elementary school 
teachers and provisions established to prozdde zvhalever state 
support may he provided for elementary teachers ' salat it s to 
early childhood teat l ers. 

S. Provisiort of parent education as an integral part of the 
slate early childhood and/or adult education programs. Funds 
for parent training might he u ludcd in alternatives one, two or three 
outlined above. It would also be possible to provide funds through the 
state adult education pingram. In California, for example, the hcliiea- 
I ion ( lode author izes pi >grams of adult education through c hi Id nhser- 
\ation classes, parent nursery and child development classes. For the 
pm poses of stair support, the parents of children are rcgulai adult 
education students and generate average daily attendance for reim- 
bursement. State funds arc prov ided at a rule of $0.33 per parent hour 
of instnic lion. 
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In tk face of the several alternatives outlined in this report, the 
obvious question is >vhat next/ NVha\ steps should a state devise to in- 
sure t onsuleraiion of the kev issues in early childhood development, 
to establish priorities and to initiate pi ograms/ 

The first priority must be to examine Mic adequacy of the slate's 
current early childhood programs, in light of the directions and con- 
siderations suggested in this report, at a prominent level of govern- 
ment. Public attention and political influence must lie devoted to 
earlv childhood programs if they m e to reflect the needs of the stato 
and t i operate effectively. 

As pointed out elsewhere in this report, a fundamental difficulty 
in maximizing the impac t of existing efforts and — of course — in assur- 
ing future effectiveness is the duplication and competition caused by 
uncoordinated funding sources. 1 he primary concern which will affect 
all programs — regardless of which alternative approaches are selected 
- -is the effectiveness of the administrative agency in bringing about 
cooperative and complementary programs and funding. If the slate's 
examination of the implications of this repoii ;s initiated at the highest 
level of government, the ultimate chances of success will be that much 
grca:cr. 

There arc se\cra1 possible first steps. The governor might call 
a conference on early childhood development to examine the implica- 
tions of this report. Or he might ask. an existing slate agency (the 
state department of education or social services or health) to spon- 
sor such a study of I he slate's nerds. He might also recommend to ihc 



legislature that public hearings he held on the issue and that the legis- 
lative count il he asked to report to the legislature on the implications 
of the various alternatives here outlined. Or all of these actions might 
he undertaken simultaneously. 

Whatever technique is adopted to focus public attention on early 
childhood development, provisions should he made to collect the infor- 
mation on which decisions will have to he based. Each state should 
have at least the following data: 

(1) The number -,f youngsters — by age — currently in day c are, 
preschooi, kindergarten or other preprintin' programs and 
the number not being served at all. Five-year projections 
should also be made. 

(2) An estimate of the number of families now desiring day care 
but not being served and the number in five years. 

{3) An estimate o r the number of children — by age — with special 
needs — physical, mental or emotional handicaps and the 
number now being served 

(4) The availability of early childhood personnel. 

(5) Estimates of funds available for all types of early c hildhood 
programs from all sources— local, state and federal. 

(6) Facilities available if needed and eligible under current state 
codes. 

(7) Survey of all existing programs — whatever the funding 
source — by current administrative agency with a rough 
evaluation of the administrative effectiveness of those agen- 
cies. 

Using such information, the educational and political leaders of 
the state — under the guidance of the governor and the state legisla- 
ture — should be better aide to asses j the implications of the various 
alternative approaches for the state s particular needs. 

A major purpo* of the governor's conference and/or legislative 
action should be i? dentify an interagency comniiMce to be responsible 
for following up on the steps necessary to develop and : nipl?mcnt a 
state program Such a com.nittc. - comprising at least representatives 
of the state departments of education, health and social services, the 
governor’s office, the legislative education committees, the Head 
Start program and parents — should be responsible for drafting an 
implementation plan including a specific timetable, the gathering of 
additional data which may be necessary and identifying any legislation 
determined to be needed. 
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The key decision, of course, will be the structure to be adopted 
hir the administration of early childhood development programs. The 
conflicts and vested interests in this field arc already well established, 
and strom* gubernatorial and legislative leadership will be requited 
on this issue. The alternative program and funding approaches will be 
largely determined by this decision. It is probable that once the 
machinery for administering a stat. program is agreed upon end legis- 
lation. if necessary, en; cicd, that agency will assume r urthcr responsi- 
bility for program development. 

The Education Oammission of the States stands ready to assist 
the states in at least the fallowing ways: (a) development of model 
legislation in key areas: {’>) the identification of consultants to assist 
with legislative and administrative matters and program development; 
(c) the provision of consultants fur selected problems on a limited 
basis; and (cl) »he continued provision of research information on best 
pi act ices in early childhood education across the country. 
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I here t ire mixed opinions on how to start the educational process that 
will contribute to the devrlopment of vour.tr adults who can solve a variety 
of proUlcms ami are willing to try to solve then*. 

Sonic educators and psyt h-dogiso; who generally follow the psvt hologic al 
concepts of H. V . Skim cr Harvard Lnhcrsity believe diat the best «i p- 
proi th is to state objectives in v ery explicit terms. Such as: 

The child can count to ten. 

i he c hild can name nine colors. 

The child can name four shop's. 

I he child can demonstrate an understanding of over, under, between. 

beside, etc. 

The child cat i add and subtract combinations of numbers up to ten. 

The objectives may all he very academic — related to language and math- 
em.iiics or they might cover a wider range of activities hut tlic crucial ele- 
ment is that they are ex p] ic it and stated in behavioral terms. 

Once the objectives have been staled those educate rs and psvc hologists 
believe that the program should be systematically designed to accomplish 
those objectives. One such program stresses language and mathematics. The 
core of the program is three small group sessions where teachers pre.en. 
fatefully designed lessons to teach specific objectives. This program docs 
not stress he need to help children maintain or develop a healthy self-con- 
cept The developers f ccl this will follow’ from a feeling of accomplishments 
the c hild has from academic achievement. 

Another kind of progiam that is Sudi an und a carefully defined set if 
ohjcctivcs-Tmt using different teaching methods- -is illustrated by the token 
rei nfore eme.it programs. 

The idea is that children learn best when they receive tangible rewards. 
But no sins* 1 -eward. such as a gr. de, is valued 1 v all of the t hildren. There- 
fore. in , system, when a child accomplishes a learning task or behaves in 
some desired way, he receives a lokcti that can later he exchanged for some- 
thing iT v child values some favorite activity or food, or even an extra play 
period. 

A similar approach uses a menu of remforcers; that is. after a child has 
completed a desired task he can point to the particular reward that he wants 
in a way that is similar to selecting food from a menu. 

Another g. oup of educators who are developing model programs believe 
that the use of specific objectives is a useful device but is too limited. They 
stress language development, concept formation, and problem solving but 
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are not as concerned about the specific content that is covered. Within limits, 
what the child learns, i e , to count, to work a puzzle, to paint, to play a 
Same, to say the ABC's, or to name animal 5 is not so significant as the process 
that is involved. 1 hey want to help children learn how to learn so they stress 
problem solving or discovery learning* They also believ e that considerable 
attention should be given to helping children either maintain or develop a 
healthy self-conccpt as it relates to learning and school. They reason that 
the schools not only have not done enough to develop healthy self-concepts 
but have actually been harmful by teaching some children that the> are infe- 
rior because of their background or because they do not do well in school. 
Therefore, these educators stress individual learning and allow the child 
to set his own pace. They avoid using rewards and punishments such as 
grades or tokens anti stress the use of self-rewarding activities — things chil- 
dren enjoy doing for their own sake. 

This group of educators are more inclined to follow’ the theories of Piaget 
and Bruner than .Skinner The third general group is even more oriented 
toward the child grow th and development theories. I hese program developers 
recognize the need for cognitive or intellectual development but they place 
0 greater stress on such things as socialization, physical development and 
creativity. They also stress the process— learning how to learn rather than 
r hc content. They typically do not define their objectives in explicit behavioral 
terms because they do not believe that such abjcctives arc appropriate. 

These three general positions on objectives and approaches usually apply 
to classroom activities f'r three or four hours a day but they also can be ap- 
plied to other approaches that do not involve the child in a formal classroom 
activity; for example, programs for parents who in turn teach their children 
at home, or home visitation programs, <. oobile classrooms, or educational 
television, or a combination of these. In each instance the approach has a 
bearing on the objectives and methods but the three general positions remain 
the same. 

It should be obvious that with this variation in the thinking of the lead- 
ing educators and psychologists who are involved in developing model pro- 
grams* that no single set of specific objectives would satisfy the “experts' 
but in many instances these differences arc matters of approach and stress 

l They all tccognize the importance of early intellectual development. 

2 . They all recognize that intellectual development is only a part of 
early childhood education. 

.Y They all recognize the impottancc of individualizing the program to 
respond to the ability and needs of individual children. 

Regardless of the specific objectives or the particular approach most of 
the authorities would agree that early childhood education programs should 
help young c hildren develop: 

1 . the senses and perceptual acuity, 

• f iif j! nimh more detailed anahsis r>f diJffrm.i see, Meaner M.itkhv arnl M.nam Zrllnri. 

h-Iut tifwti. I Ian nurl Heat t Jm .nio\ ii h. I tii . New tnrk. O 
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2. linguistic competence: i.e,, g; ammatical capacity, vocabulary, articu- 
lation, and extensive use of expressed language, 

3. concept formation ability, i.e. understand relation concepts like over, 
under, between, beside, and categories in classified systems like fruit, 
vegetables, and food, 

4. the ability to note discr^pam ies, 

5 the ability to anticipate consequences, 

6. the ability to deal with abstractions, i.e., numbers, letters, and rules, 

7. the ability to lake the point of view of someone else, 

8. the ability to make interesting associations, 

9. the ability to plan and carry out multi-stepped activities, 

10. the ability to use resource* effectively. 

11. the ability to attend to task and still be aware of other activities, 
and, 

1 2. the ability to solve a variety of problems, i.e., one’s personal problems 
and problems involving other people. 

All of the objectives mentioned above are cognitive or intellectual objec- 
tives. In addition to these most of the authorities agree that it is important 
to help young children develop social skills and a healthy sclf-conccpt. Some 
of the social objectives would be to develop the child’s ability to: 

1. get and maintain the attention of 'duhs in socially-acccptablc ways. 

2. use adults as resources, 

3. express both affection and hostility to adults, 

4. lead and to follow peers, 

5. express both affect’on and hostility to peers, and 

6. compete with peers. 

Some of thejC social objectives are closely related to how the child sees 
himself. So in some instances there is not a detr distinction between develop- 
ing social skills and a healthy self-concept Some of the objectives in helping 
children maintain or develop a healthy self-concept would be to: 

1 . make better estimates of their ability to perform a given task; 

2. make realistic statements about themselves and their racial, cultural, 
or ethnic group. Statements will be both positive and negative, but 
more positive than negative; 

3 be more w Hing to take reasonable risks of failure when confronted 
with a problem they can orobably solve; 

4. after answering a question or offering a solution for a problem, they 
will make more realistic statements about the probability of being 
right or wrong; 

3. express feelings or opinions more frequently, with fewer non-commit- 
tal responses, fewer stereotypes, and a greater variety of responses 

to such questions as, "How do you feci bout ?” or 

"What do you think abou* ?”; 
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6, express themselves more freely in writing, painting or pieti f e-dr i\v- 
ing; 

7, learn from errors and corrections rather than feeling put down or 
rejected: 

8, be able to express in verbal and non-verbal wavs feelings of jo\ . h p- 
piness, fear and anger; 

be able to use failure in a productive way; 

10. take credit for accomplishments and failures; 

I I . be able « c> work within limitations and make the most of Uk limited 
situation, 

It is impossible to discuss educational objectives without giving some 
attention to how these objectives are accomplished. All of the authorities 
agree on the importance of developing programs that will respond to indi- 
vidual needs and ability ancl will allow children to progress at different rates, 
This means that the objectives cannot be stated in fixed or absolute terms 
such as “the fivc-vear-old child should be able to name the letters in the al- 
phabet. " This kind of objective is not realistic for several reasons 

Human beings ard particularly young children vary greatly in their 
rate of growth and development as wTl as in their potential to learn. For 
example, most teachers of three- ancl four-year-old children assume that a 
chi'd s ability or willingness to talk is related to his ability to comprehend 
language and, furthermore, that early talkers will be early readers, Wc know- 
now that there is very little relationship bee ween how much a child talks and 
how much he can understand. Furthermore, early language development 
docs not necessarily predict early reading ability. 

Because a young child is a product of a certain culture and a certain !i f 'c 
style, children from different backgrounds ha % e learned different things that 
are vital to them but not necessarily the things the school values and 
looks for in a child. T he children from middle-class families come the closest 
to having the prerequisites the school usually expects, but many other chil- 
dren do not. A child may have learned how to care for himself all day on a city 
street oi to look after younger brothers and sisters. Or a child may conic to 
school with a well -developed language but it is Navaho, or Spanish, or differ- 
cn‘ from the English used in school, We cannot expect these children to 
ac hieve the same object! - cs as those set for a child who comes to school speak- 
ing the language of the school and tuto ed previous!) in some of the things 
the school expects. 

The mistakes made most schools in this respect have been repealed 
over and over, A child comes to classrooms with a limited language ability 
in standard English or he docs not know how to discriminate among colors. 
The teacher might say. “Go get the red book from the shelf/’ T he child ap- 
pears dull because he doesn’t understand; the teacher wonders if he is retard- 
ed. She asks a psychologist to test him. The psychologist tests the child in 
English on It's ability, among other things, to identify colors or name shapes. 
Of course the child can’t— that is why the teacher wanted him tested — and 
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thus, he ts considered retarded This situation may sound unreasonable — and 
it is; but such episodes do happen often. For example: The first racial analy- 
sis of California’s 65*000 mentally retarded school children disclosed in Janu- 
ary (1970) found hat 2.14 percent of all the Spanish-surnamed children and 
an even higher proportion — 3.6 percent — of all the Negro children have been 
funnelcd into classes for the noneducable so classified. This misplacement 
happens because of a pieconceived notion of what the child should know 
when lie enters school and testing the child in the language of the school 
when the child speaks another language or dialect. 

One of the objectives of early childhood education must be to prevent 
this kind of tragedy from oc< lining Over half of those .Spanish-surnamed 
and Negro children in meritaUy-retnrded classrooms in California probably 
have the ability to be in regular classrooms but hive been mis-classified. 
The cost hi human and financial resources is staggering. 

1 his type of education, however, should not be thought of as compensa- 
tory. It is just good education. If a boy who grew up an a ranch in Wyoming 
wants to learn to sail, the instructor does not develop a compensatory educa- 
tional program for him because of the lack of water in Wyoming not does be 
compare th^ boy's achievements to those of the son of a sailor. The instructor 
teaches the boy from Wyoming how to sail and measures the boy's progress 
in terms of what he knew when he started 
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The Comprehensive Child Development A t (H R. 6748) was intro- 
duced in the House in March, 1971, by nearly 100 Republicans and Demo- 
crats including John Brademas (I) — Indiana) and Orval I iansen (R — Idaho). 
Drafted after lengthy consultation with interest groups from similar legisla- 
tion introduced in the 91st Congress (H R 1 9662), the 92nd Congress version 
of the Kii does not provide any substantial degree of state control over early 
'hildhaod programs. Instead, cities, counties, units of general local govern- 
ment and private non-profit agencies, as well as states, may be designated 
as p.inte sponsors of early childhood services within their respective areas 
States wou'd receive last preference for such designation under the blil 

Although the measure has received wide bi-partisan support, it is anti- 
cipated that attempts will be made as the bill moves toward passage to en- 
hance the state role in providing early childhood services. The bill provides 
for the consolidation of several of the largest federal early childhood programs 
and coordination r i number of other efforts, with the Offne of Child Devel- 
opment in HEW “ • < as the focal point for the administration and coordi- 
nation of early childhood progrants. 

Children from any economic level tould participate in programs spon- 
sored under this legislation, although fees would be charged according to 
ability to pay. Allocation of funds to slates would take into account the num- 
ber of youngsters below the poverty line, the number of children under six 
years old and the number of children of working mothers ;n each state. 

The bill also provides assistance for personnel training and costs of 
acquiring or building facilities. In addition, a National Center for Child De- 
velopment and Education would be established to coordinate research efforts 
and would be funded at S20 million annually. 

Senator Mondale and a 30-membcr bipartisan group have Introduced 
the Comprehensive Child Development Act in the Senate as well (S. 1512) 
as an amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act. The Mondale version 
of the hill authorizes $2 billion for FY 73, S4 billion for EY 74. and $ 7 billion 
for FY 75. The House bill does not indicate a specific amount, but instead 
authorizes ‘ such funds as may be necessary.” 

A bill stressing community planning and operational involvement has 
been introduced in the Senate by Jacob Jav its (R-N.3 .)> Entitled Comprchcn- 
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sivc (Community Child Development Act of 1 97 1 (S. 4577), the bill provides 
for representative Community Child Care Counc ils, designated by the Secre- 
tary of HKW, which would plan community services and coordinate them 
and for State Child (-are Councils which would review community plans, 
coordinate services within the state, and provide technical assistance to oper- 
ating programs. The Offic e of Child Development in 1IFW would become the 
single federal agency responsible (or overseeing major programs for children. 
Authorizations for FY 1973 we $900 million; F Y 1974, $1.8 billion; and, 
for FY 1975, $2.8 billion. 

Senator Birch Bayh (P-Indiana) has proposed the Universal Child Care 
and Development Ac t of 1971 to set up a national network of child care c en- 
ters. Like both the Brad' mas and Javits bills, the Bayh proposal includes the 
provision of broad services. I he bill would establish public institution? called 
Child Service Districts to provide infant care, comprehensive preschool 
programs, day c are and night care servic es to aid working parents and emer- 
gency care. Each district would be small enough to reflect the specific needs 
of its residents. Boards of directors would be elec ted from among parents 
of children served to insure direct community participation. State and local 
governments would be responsible for developing plans for district bounda- 
ries. To some degree, the Bayh bill also provides for program consolidation 
at the federal level The bill calls for appropriations of S2 billion for F Y 
1971. $4 billion for 1972 and $6 billion for 1973. 

Also in the Senate, Louisiana's Russell Long has introduced a proposal 
to establish a Federal Child Care Corporation which would prov ide serv ices, 
such as tec hnical assistance, but not funds, to public, nonprofit or proprietary 
agencies running or planning to establish child care services Initial capital 
to set up a revolving fund would come from a S50 million Treasury loan to be 
repaid with interest from fees for service, Ahy fac ilitics meeting the standards 
outlined in the bill would be eligible and aparcntly would not be subject 
to licensing or other regulations imposed by states or localities. 




appendix c: staff* ‘unding and 
personnel p «. jrams in early 
childhood development 



Information in the frilowuig tables has been compiled from questionnaires 
cent to in ? states. Responses v:ere received from 50 siates> American Samoa , 
Guam and Puerto Rico. Included are: Table l — State contacts who submitted 
the information on which the tables are based; fable II — State funding of 
kindergarten and pr. kindergarten programs; Table III — Program adminis- 
tration and personnel development; and Table IV — Certification require- 
ments and administration. 



Eight states (including Maryland, Massachusetts and West Virginia 
which require programs by 1 973) and Guam mandate school districts to offer 
kindergarten programs to all who warn the i. In Colorado, the Board of 
Education acc'cdits school systems only il kindergartens are offered. At 
least 35 states, American Samoa and Puerto Rico have enacted legislation 
permitting kindergartens Thirty-eight states, American Samoa ar.d Puerto 
Rico provide some form of state aid to kindergartens; of those 28 allocate the 
aid through the state foundation program; and when North Carolina’s pilot 
effort is fully funded, aid will be provided as part of the regular slate support 
program. Per pupil expenditure in 1969-70 ranged from SI 7 in Nebraska 
to $400 in Iowa and $900 for the pilot North Carolina program. 

Six sta es and American Samoa provide some form of support for pre- 
kindergarten programs. Connecticut provides S200 per pupil Iowa allocates 
$780 per pupil to the Department of Social Welfare to use as matching 
funds lor federal day care programs. New Jersey includes four-year-olds 
in its state-suppe rted kindergarten programs. In Virginia, the State De- 
partments of Education Health and Welfare support prekindcrg'trtcn pro- 
grams. There is special stete funding ($250 per pupil) for pi ekindergarten 
programs in 12 rentral r iiy areas in Washington State. And in California, 
SI ,000 to $1 ,400 may be expended per prekindergarten pupil. 

At least 26 states offer some other state-supported services to pre-first 
graders, such as medical and dental care, nutritional programs or special 
programs for the handicapped. 

Sfafe Certification Requirements for tarty Childhood Personnel 
Only 11 states require s'atc certification for day care personnel, and 
in three of these (Connecticut, Maryland and New Jersey) the State De- 
partment of Education is the certifying agency for day care as well as all 
ot'i.*T *arly childhood positions requiring certification. In the other seven 
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(Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Oregon and 
West Virginia), a different agency (the Public Health Department, the 
Department of .Soc al Services or Welfare Department) certifier day care 
personnel 

Forty* seven states have certification requirements for kindergarten 
tear 1 *rs and admir istrators, but only six require certification for kinder- 
garten paraprofessionals. There are certifica'ion requirements for pre- 
kindergarten teachers and administrators in 20 states and for prekindrr- 
garten paraprofessionals in only two. The State Board of Education is the 
certifying agency in all instances except those five noted above and except 
in Illinois, which has a State Teacher Certification Board; New York, where 
the cities of Buffalo and New York arc responsible in conjunction with the 
State Board of Edi cation; and in Texas, which has the Texas Education 
Agency for Special Education Certification. 

In 31 states z n elementary certificate is applicable for kindergarten 
and/or prekindergarten teaching, though usually with an addition.il carlv 
(hildhood endorsement. 

State Administrative Structure 

The State Department of Education is the sole administrative agency 
responsible for kindergarten programs in 37 states and for prekindergarten 
in six. In five states the State Education Department shares responsibility 
with one or more ether in agencies fo r kindergarten administration and in 
ten for prekindergarten. Where prekindergarten programs are not the 
responsibility of the State Department of Education, the Slate Department 
of Welfare or Social Services or Health has the sole or shares responsibility 



Only six states indicated that some form of formal coordination among 
administrative agen:ies exists; 13 classified the existing coordination as 
informal or a combination of informal and advisory. Two states listed their 
administrative system as advisory only. 

State Programs fvr Personnel Development 

Only two states (Idaho and North Dakota) and American Samoa have 
no post*secondary pogranis in early childhood education. Six have no col- 
leges with degree programs; and 27 have no junior or community colleges 
with associate degree programs. Massachusetts offers the greatest number 
of all types of programs with New York and Virginia having the second 
greatest. Massachusetts has over 100 colleges with degree programs; New 
York has 2*4 and Virginia 16; Massachusetts has just fewer than 100 junior 
or community colleges offering associate degree programs; V irginia has 16 
and New York has 10; Massachusetts has nrore than 230 colleges with some 
work in early childhood education; Virginia has 32 and all New York State 
I'nivmity colleges offer some early childhood training. 



for them. 
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Table I — Contacts for State Information 

Alabama 0 P Richardson Stale Supr of Education. Slate 
Dept of Education State Office Building Montgomery 
36104 

Alaska -Mrs Maigarel K Justice. Elem Education Con 
s ul tarn. Alaska Oept ul Education Alaska Office Bmid 
in g Pouch F Juneau Alaska J9801 
American Sd' ,oa - Or Betty Johnston. Oirecior Ea'ly Child 
hood Government of American Samoa Oeparimem 
of Education. Pago Pago. 96920 
Aniuna Harvey Stern Depu'irnent Assoc Supi. Depart 
mem of Education. Caoitol Building Phoen.x 85007 
A'kansas A W ford Ccmmissicr er. State Dept of Ed> 
cation Little Rock 725 01 

California A M Loeb Program Budget Manager. Dept of 
Finance Library and Courts Building Sacramento 

95814 

Colorado Virginia Plunkett. Colorado Department of Edu 
cation Colfax and Sherman Denver 80203 
Connecticut — Oi Harriet C Nash. Consultant Early Child 
hood Education. State Department of Education. State 
Office Building Hartford 06 1 1 5 
De r a*a e Robert C HaAkms Directo' E'em Education 
Dept of Public Instruction P 0 Be. x 697. Dover 
19901 

Florida ■ Minme Lee Rowland Admimsi'aiur Early Child 
head Education. OeC-a’tment of Education. Tallahas 
see Florida 32304 

Georgia Mary J Gordon Ear y Childhood Education Con' 
suiiam State Office Building. Atlanta 30334 
Guam - Department of Education. P 0 Box DE Agana 
96910 

Hana<i - Department of Education. Queen Liliuokain, Build 
mg 1 390 Miller Street Honolulu 968 1 3 
Idaho - Roy E Triiby Admimsbaiive Asst . Idaho State Of 
fice Bldg Bo se 

Illinois - Dr Ea'i W Morris Dir . Dept of Cur*i<.u1um Devel 
opment. 325 S Fiflh Street Spr.ngfield 62 704 
Indiana M'ss Ba r ba r a J Anderson. Governors Off.ce of 
Community Af'airs 2 IS N Senate Indianapol-s 
46204 

Iowa Dr Oliver T Himley Chief. Title I. E S E A . Grimes 
State Office Building Des Moines 503 19 
Karsas C M Sheri k Asst Ccmm-ssioncr of Eduraf'On 
120 l 10th St Topeka C6612 
Kentucky Patrick West Jr. Srale Department of 
Education F'ank r ort 40601 

Louisiana State Dept of Education Mrs V«rj Care Su 
pervisor oT Elem Education. P 0 Bo* 44064. Baton 
Rouge 70B04 

Mane Dorothy Russeri. State Dept of Education Augusta 
04330 

Maryland •• Fred H Spigier Jr Administrate Officer of 
Education. State House Annapolis 2 1 404 
Massachusetts Barbara L King State Superv so r. Kinder 
gaden Education. 1B2 Tremont St . Boston D21 1 1 
M'th.gan -William f Pierce Deputy State SuPI Box 420. 
Lansmg 4B902 

M<rnesota -M.ss Connn* Moncada Early Chi'dhood Edu- 
cation Consultant Dept of Educat 5n. C -ntervr.ial 0< 
ficeBur'dng Sr Paul f 6101 

Missss'ppi -TroyD White Supervisor of Elementary Edu 
canon S’ate Dent of Education F 1 0 Bo* 771 Jack 
son 39205 



Missou'i D- Arthur L Mallory Commissioner. State Dept 
of Education. Jefferson City 65 101 
Montana - Dolores Coibu'g. State Supi of Pub*-. Instruc- 
tion CaP-t of Building. Helena 59601 
Nebraska Governor s Office. State Capitol Lincoln 68509 

Nevada - John R Gamble. Deputy SuPt . Stale Debt of Ed 
uealion. Carson City 89701 

New Hampshire ■ Miss Cynth.a E Vowles. Consufta»’il. 
Early C‘ ‘ K ood Fdi'cation. Department of Education, 
410 State House Anne*. Concord 03301 
New Jersey - Mrs Doroihy Gibson. Division c‘ Curriculum 
a- d Instruction. N J State Dept of Education. 225 
W'est State Street. Trenton OB625 
New Mexico — Hairy Wuyaliei Sid-e Capitol Bunding Santa 
f e 8 ’ 5 0 1 

New York Mrs Domtha M Conklin. State Education Dept , 
Albany 12224 

North Ca-olrna Dr Crag Phillips State Supt Slate Dept 
of Public Instruction. Re'e.gTi 

North Dw.«ota M F Peterson. Supt of Public Instruction 
State Capitol, drsmaick 58501 
Ohio • Eugene Wenger. Stale Department of Education 
65 S Front Street. Columbus 432 1 5 
Oklal oma Sally Augustine. 5iate Dept of Education. Ok 
lahoma City 731 05 

Oregon Jean Spau'dog Oregon Boa r d of Education. 300 
PubNc Service Building Safem 97310 
Pennsylvania - D» John E Kosolcski. Dir . Bureau of Gen 
e'al and Academic Education. State Dept of Educa 
tiOn. Box 91 1. Harrisburg 17126 
Puerto Rico • Or Ramon Mcilado. Seceta r y of Education. 

Dept of Education. Halo Rey 009 19 
Rhode Is'and William P Robmscm Jr. Stare Dept oi Edo 
cation. Hayes St . Providence 02908 
South Carolina -Janet Sianton. Supervisor of Early Child- 
hood Education. S C State Dept of Education. B03 
Rutledge Building Columbia 29201 
South Dakota • Charlotte ‘-lauge Early Childhood Consult 
am Bo* 853 Northern State Cor'ege Abe’iJo»n 
57401 

Te-ir-essee D' John E Cox. Tenressee DePt of Educa 
I, On Corcfetl Hull Buildmg Nashville. Tenr 37219 
Te*as Mis Jeannetle Watson. Ear*v Childhood Develop 
men! Piog-am P D Box 24.‘ 8 Capitol Station. 
Auslm 7601 1 

Ut.h G f‘vns Row'ey 1400 Umvrs'ly Oub 
Sa't lake City 84111 

Vermont - Gerjli-' H Greemore Ex Sec CommitUe on 
Children and Youth Riverside Building Montpe'ier 
05502 

Vugmi S P Johnson. Jr . State DePt of Education. R ch 
mor.d 23216 

Washington Robed G'oesr.heit P 0 Box 527, CHympa 

SB 50 1 

W'esl Virginia Ar-.h A Moore. Jr . Governor Capitol. Cha* 
leston 25305 

Wisconsin Depanme't of Educahon 126 iingdon St 
Mad, son 53702 

Wyoming M-s Pii ,oa G Wunn.cte Coc-id.-ator o* Puh : ic 
Inforrrarion Capdol Build-' S irate Dept of Educai'On 
Cht^fnre B20Qt 
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Tcble II — State Funding Effort (continued) 
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7 able II — State Funding Effort (continued) 
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Table II — State Funding Fffort (continued) 
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Table II — State funding Effort (continued) 
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Table III — Program Administration and Personnel Development {continued) 
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